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E SHALL therefore take up our line of march 

through the desart of Libya towards Derne 
next Wednesday.” Thus wrote William Eaton to 
Commodore Preble, January 25, 1805, of an expedi- 
tion that ranks as a most curious and exciting mixture 
of soldiering, politics and sheer adventure. He did 
not spell the Arabian names correctly and at times his 
prose is pure stock and swallowtail, but the Journal 
and correspondence of this Connecticut Yankee are 
as interesting as one would wish. What was he doing 
with the desert of Barka? The answer is that the 
Pasha of Tripoli had the Philadelphia's crew fast 
prisoners and had had them since 1803, that Eaton 
had a plan for turning the political-military flank 
of Tripoli’s pasha and had obtained Jefferson’s am- 
biguous consent to try what he would. 

We know his history. Born in 1764 at Woodstock, 
Connecticut, and later removed to Mansfield in that 
State, he ran away to join the Continental army, and 
had emerged a sergeant in 1783. He worked his way 
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to a degree from Dartmouth, taught school and earned 
a modest living until in 1792 he got a captaincy in the 
army. He had rows impartially with all who an- 
noyed him, but these arose not so much from a quar- 
relsome temper as from a deep, abiding conviction of 
the integral correctness of his own opinion. With- 
out deeds, this often makes a man ridiculous, but 
when he can show achievement like Eaton’s, he can- 
not be blown sky high with a sneer. He was an able, 
very sanguine, very energetic, egotistical man, and 
there you have the key of his story. His army ex- 
periences are worth reading to show what life was in 
the forces of the Republic still tottering on calf legs. 
He always wrote very copiously; indeed, there is 
ample evidence that the man could not be still where 
ever he might be. 

Soon after being made a captain, he had married a 
young widow, Mrs. Danielson, who had some money 
and made him a good wife—with considerable forti- 
tude. They settled in Brimfield, Massachusetts, a 
quiet township in Hampden County that is placid 
even to-day. Actually, Brimfield did not see the pass- 
ing of the stages until 1907, and the Eaton house can 
still be seen. Prentiss says it was much too large for 
his needs and fortune, a judgment probably correct 
enough in the wretched days when the sheriff became 
familiar with the inside of it. Eaton was ordered to 
the South-west and to Cincinnati, got court-martialed 
without confirmation of sentence, wrote intermin- 
ably and declined to speculate in the shady Yazoo 
grants. Among his achievements during this inter- 
mediate period was an “altercation” on parade with 
the A. A. G., in which the A. A. G. threatened Eaton 
with his sabre and Eaton advanced his espontoon 
towards the A. A. G.! Those days had a certain 
color denied us of a later generation. 
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Destiny had marked him, though for a while he 
must have passages of arms with him whom a young 
friend described as “Our Col. Commandant, who is 
an ignorant, debauched, unprincipled old bachellor,” 
with A. A. G.’s, with nankeen contracts and courts- 
martial. He returned to Brimfield for a little in 1797 
and then had some police work in the Blount conspir- 
acy case. At last, in 1798, President Adams made 
him consul at Tunis. He was in Ohio after that, made 
two more trips home, on the last of which he bade the 
family good-bye and went to Philadelphia, where a 
few days before Christmas, 1798, he went aboard the 
U. S. brig, Sophia, bound for Algiers. You see that 
times have changed when you read that the Sophia 
sailed in company with the Hero, loaded with naval 
stores, the brig Hassan Pasha, (eight six pounders), 
the schooner Skjol dabrand, (sixteen guns) and the 
La Ejisha, (fourteen guns). “All these vessels ex- 
cepting the Sophia, were to be delivered to the Dey of 
Algiers, for arrearages of stipulation and present 
dues.”” Eaton was no man to gaze at this squadron 
of tribute and feel that all was for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. 

He had plenty of time to gaze, for he was thirty- 
six days from the capes of the Delaware to Algiers 
Bay and hardly had got ashore, when he had to kiss 
the Dey’s hand. His statement suffices, that after a 
time “we had leave to take our shoes and other 
property, and leave the den, without any other injury 
than the humility of being obliged, in this involun- 
tary manner, to violate the second commandment 
of God, and offend common decency.” The Dey of 
Algiers levied blackmail on “seven kings of Europe, 
two republics and a continent, tributary to him, when 
his whole naval force is not equal to two line-of-battle- 
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ships,” and Tripoli and Tunis followed suit. They 
were three bullies, who when a child passed with a 
little candy, pounced on it. They had been allowed 
to do this for a long time and through a process we 
know well—the Great Powers preferring a little dis- 
honor to well-being other than theiz own. The United 
States had winked at this piracy with its robbery 
and maltreatment of American citizens, inevitably 
followed by the deteriorating convention of sub- 
serviency. 

At Tunis, he had more hand-kissing to do, and this 
accomplished, he settled into his life of constant 
bickering and defiance. He never ceased to object 
to the system of blackmail, though at first rather 
amused by the rain of demands from corsair states- 
men and officials for watches, gold-headed canes, and 
double-barrelled shotguns. Convinced that a policy 
of deference was cowardly unwisdom for the United 
States, Eaton never ceased to emphasize this to the 
State Department; Madison’s correspondence shows 
that he knew all about it and probably he thought 
Eaton rather a nuisance. Eaton saw what should 
be done, but the finest strategy needs tactics and 
these must spring out of specific actions, not out of 
theory or prepossessions. He proved an excellent 
negotiator and rather fascinated the Bey with a you- 
be-damned method different from that commonly used. 
He kept himself well posted and one of his first steps 
was the engagement of Leitensdorfer, born in the 
Tirol, Gervasio Prodasio Santuari. It is thus that he 
sketches this highly versatile and adventurous man: 


I have already emplyed a “hack sandal” from among the 
dispersed, who serves me as a dragoman, broker, foot-page, 
groom, scullion, bottle-washer, aide du corps and physician: 
who was born in Gibraltar, is free of London, a convict from 
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Ireland, a burgomaster of Holland, was circumcised in Barbary; 
was a spy for the devil at the feast of Penticost, and has the gift 
of tongues: has travelled in all Europe, and will undoubtedly 
be hung in America, for I intend to take him there. 


None of these statements bears much scrutiny, but 
the description is lively. And when Washington died, 
our indefatigable consul wrote an ode, ‘Washington's 
Reception in Elysium,” dated, “Barbary, March ist, 
1800,” in which ode occur these lines: 


A million virgins o’er the gilded pavements 
Spread laurels, cassia, aromatic flowers; 
And sang once more, “The conquering Hero comes.” 


Eaton’s occasion was shaping, for on May 1, 1801, 
Madison wrote him about a naval demonstration off 
the Barbary coast and left much to his discretion. 
In September of the same year, Eaton wrote to Madi- 
son of the scheme. It had been broached to him by 
Leander Cathcart and was no less than a plan to back 
the elder and exiled brother, Ahmet Karamanii, 
against Yussuf, the usurper, now Pasha of Tripoli. 
Eaton had good reasons for urging a scheme of this 
sort: the Tripolitans were discontented with Yussuf; 
Derna, the richest city of the province, oscillated be- 
tween being wholly and two-thirds on the side of 
Ahmet, and above all, Eaton knew that any serious 
attack on Tripoli would bring Yussuf to terms. There 
were all sorts of despatches and negotiations; Ahmet 
was nearly persuaded to go to Derna as governor for 
Yussuf, but first Eaton told him that it would be his 
undoing and next that he, Eaton, would not let him 
go. Then Ahmet retired to Malta and finally, for 
the purposes of our story, we see him with some re- 
volted Mamelukes in upper Egypt, at Miniet. 

Before this, in the face of discouragement from 
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Barron and Bainbridge, almost worn out by the con- 
stant bickerings with his Tunisian majesty and not 
very well in health, Eaton had gone back to the 
United States. He had been four years in office, had 
been virtually ordered away by the Bey, and had 
spent a lot of money in connection with Ahmet’s 
cause. Now he wanted to see what authority he 
could get from his home government for the scheme 
which he had further developed: to wit, to move 
through the Libyan desert with Ahmet, put Derna 
into his hands and from this position so to squeeze the 
Tripolitan usurper, Yussuf, that the Philadelphia's 
people would be released and Tripoli’s power ham- 
strung once and for all. He got some vague permis- 
sions out of Jefferson and Madison, some promises 
and later some middling performance, but before he 
went back to Tunis, as Navy Agent, he wrote a letter 
to the Speaker of the House that clearly showed his 
perception that Jefferson would, in the expressive 
language of to-day let him “hold the bag’”’ and act 
like Elizabeth with her enterprising subjects. He had 
stopped with his family at Brimfield, and we trust 
felt the contrast between that clear-eyed township 
and Tunis, but it cannot be said that Eaton spent 
much time on such matters. What he wanted to 
do, was to carry out an operation in which he believed, 
and now his chance lay warm in his hand. 

After negotiating a while at Cairo and Alexandria, 
showing all the time great patience and understanding, 
Eaton joined with Ahmet at Marabout, not very far 
from Alexandria, and marched to Arab’s Tower. 
The trouble began at once; the camel-master wanted 
his terms raised, but Eaton “pacified him with 
promises.”” He had agreed to give Ahmet the trib- 
utes paid to Tunis by Denmark, Sweden, and the 
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Batavian Republic—an odd deal coming from a 
crusader against tributes—but the main thing was to 
start, and this he did from Arab’s Tower, March 8, 
by going fifteen miles. In his party were nine Ameri- 
cans, Lieutenant O’Bannon, Midshipman Peck, a 
non-commissioned officer with six Marines, a com- 
pany of Greeks and some artillerymen; with Ahmet’s 
people the column was about four hundred strong. 
Presently the camel-drivers mutinied; Eaton is always 
calling it “‘mutinize.” The Sheik el Taiib having 
whispered that it would be well to see the color of the 
unbeliever’s money, no Arab budged, Ahmet de- 
sponded, the caravan hove to and Eaton called the 
Christians to arms. “The mutiny was suppressed.” 
On they went, making good marches of twenty, 
twenty-one and twenty-five miles, after which “our 
Arabs refused to proceed farther without money. 
Reconciled them with promises.’ Then, after they 
had marched some ten days and were come to Mas- 
roscah, he found that Ahmet had not chartered 
transport beyond that place. He no doubt felt like 
braining this Wandering Heir, but as usual patched 
things up by a little rapid financiering which left him 
for personal petty cash “three Venetian sequins.” 
On a man of less tough-mindedness, the effect of these 
cumulative worries would have been one of those 
tragedies which clutter history, but Eaton had his 
eyes so fixed on his purpose that they pierced all 
difficulties. Observe, too, that he never became angry 
save at the right moment. 

Presently, forty of the Arabs decamped and Ah- 
met yearned to act weakly. Eaton would have none 
of that, tightened his belt and moved ahead. To add 
to the mess, all the camel-corps left the column, the 
egregious Sheik el Taiib wishing to send to Bomba to 
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make sure of the American squadron's arrival. There 
was much noisy cackling and agitation of dusty robes, 
but Eaton used his favorite manoeuvre and stopped 
rations. In Ahmet’s tent at midnight, he told the 
Arabs’ leaders that he and his Christians would draw 
off—‘I left the Arab chiefs in the Bashaw’s tent, con- 
fused and bewildered.” Naturally, for these children 
of the desert were making their first acquaintance 
with the application of the New England conscience 
to practical matters. Eaton does not wail to his diary 
about this, but notes they have marched two hundred 
miles and what a fine thing will be ‘‘the liberation of 
three hundred Americans from the Chains of Bar- 
barism.” Some camel-men returned and the column 
padded on in the soft sand. For the moment, there 
were no mutinies, but by this time they were down to 
hard bread and rice (March 23) and the horse grain 
was exhausted. Strait days for a sanguine man from 
Connecticut who had made himself an unofficial 
general. A couple of marches and a report came from 
Derna that a strong force of Yussuf’s would cut his 
elder brother off from that place, whereupon the camel- 
corps went through their performance and fled. Ah- 
met again hesitated, so did his people, so did the 
Behara Arabs, who thought of returning to Lake 
Fiaum. Sheik el Taiib of course fell away. With a 
half glance at the chieftain’s dust, Eaton stopped the 
rations and the Sheik came back next day. 

We are getting a mere glimpse of what Eaton met 
almost continuously; whether it was Arab pilfering, 
or a bombastic sheik, or Ahmet’s infirmity of purpose, 
or a lady who offered his interpreter her well-formed 
daughter for a bag of rice. Eaton must bully and 
devise and hope. Appropriately on the first of April, 
the Sheik el Taiib with some of his puisne Sheiks 
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demanded more rations and Eaton took this chance to 
detail to him how he had promised four hundred 
scimitars and turned up with twenty-eight; how he, 
the Sheik, had guaranteed a fortnight to Bomba and 
how twenty-five days were gone by and the column 
had made but half the way. El Taiib listened, 
stately, and when the angry Yankee had done, el 
Taiib’s nose came down over his smile as he said: 
“Remember you are in a desert, and a country not 
your own.” 

Eaton knew he was in a desert and about as far from 
Washington as possible; therefore, having told the 
Sheik that at the first breath of mutiny he would put 
him to death, he kicked him out of the tent. In this, 
as in many of his acts, there is something very Nelson- 
ian about him, and we are not surprised to read that 
the Sheik galloped away and came back. His heart 
was sad that he should have lost Eaton’s confidence, 
some enemy must have been talking, he thought very 
highly of Eaton. In a burst of magnanimity he 
offered Eaton his hand. The diary does not say 
whether Eaton took it; certainly he grunted and told 
him to try to run straight. They were in a desert 
fast enough, but not very far from the coast, as shown 
by entries of rainy and chilly weather. With the 
unrolling narrative we can feel the discomforts and 
dangers slowly increasing in a century that had no 
thermos bottles, no pith helmets, no soup-cubes and 
no gramophones. Ail that Eaton could count on was 
a fairish chance of water at times and half-empty 
stomachs all the time, yet on such diet he must march, 
if need be, fight, and hold the unruly collection to- 
gether, while patching holes in this leaky enterprise 
staggering across the sands. But a little before this, 
his firmness had stopped the worst sort of quarrel 
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when Ahmet had had their horses taken from Eaton's 
officers, Ahmet, who stood to win or lose a principality ; 
this is but one detail in a hundred, yet Harman 
Blennerhassett, who was none too nice about the 
political company he kept, wrote contemptuously of 
“the Dernean hero.”” Had he seen Eaton in the desert 
of Barka and not in a Richmond bar-room, his tone 
would have been different. It is probably only the 
angels who quite understand that a man’s life must 
not be valued by one phase of it. Eaton was no hero 
when Blennerhasset saw him, but in wider places he 
had beat discouragement. 

By April 3, Eaton’s force had increased to six 
hundred effectives and as many more camp followers 
and Bedouins, but his troubles were to remain the 
same with this lot of hysterical savages. Next day, 
one of his captains coursed down a wild-cat, which 
they cooked; “it eat very well.’”’ They were finding 
many rock-cut wells or cisterns—usually empty or 
with brackish water. A day or two more, the horses 
not having drunk for forty-two hours, the column 
reached a cistern of “bad water, foetid and saline” 
that was useless. There was a well of water a little 
better and round this all pressed, pushing, grinding 
stirrup against stirrup, the horses stepping on the 
foot men, the foot men shouldering against the horses. 
One horse, caught in the press, was forced backward 
and perished in the well. Going without water after 
that for two days, they found some the third, and when 
Eaton’s back was turned, Ahmet ordered camp 
pitched. They had but six days’ rations of rice—no 
bread, nor meat, no small rations. Eaton said they 
must go on and find food, but Ahmet wanted a party 
sent to Bomba to wait for the American vessel: 
There came another deadlock between the nervous 
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Tunisian and Eaton, who when the Arabs backed 
Ahmet, stopped the rations. Ahmet began to march 
towards Fiaum, but Eaton watched him calmly “‘not 
chusing to betray a concern for ourselves.”” That 
would never do. In his hot uniform with its shining 
lace and buttons, our man knew that if he became 
shaky, the jig was up, but now came perhaps the 
most dramatic scene in this desert march. Ahmet 
having gone, Eaton saw the Arabs stealing the 
provisions, and he beat to arms. 

The Christians formed in front of the commissary 
tents, while opposite to them swayed the sullen mass 
of Arabs, muttering and fingering their weapons, the 
horses clinking their bits, their tails continually swish- 
ing. For agood hour the two groups faced each other 
until Ahmet came back and persuaded the Arabs to 
dismount and, thinking the incident ended, Eaton 
began to put his Christians through their drill. Fond 
imagining, for the Arabs went up in the air, two 
hundred of them with whirligig Ahmet at their head 
charging full on the Christians. These stood motion- 
less, whereupon the horsemen retired a little, but to 
level their long-barreled guns at Eaton and his officers, 
an evolution that scared neither him nor O’Bannon 
nor Peck nor Farquhar. Such delirium could not go 
on; the distracted Ahmet was at loose ends, the babble 
of voices rose higher and higher, until Eaton after 
Ahmet had done his best to start the sinister row again, 
seized him by the arm and asked him whether he 
understood his own interests. Ahmet at once sought 
to bargain for an issue of rice and got it only on con- 
dition that all march forward on the morrow  Enter- 
ing these convulsions in his diary, Eaton comments: 
“We have a difficult undertaking.”’ Difficult indeed, 
but feasible for a choleric man who believed in himself. 
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Next day the column did ten miles, halting at a 
water cistern, in which ‘““—we found two dead men; 
probably pilgrams murdered by the Arabs. We were 
obliged nevertheless to use the water.”” The day 
after, another ten miles and everybody down to half 
rations of rice and of water. As though this depres- 
sion had not been enough, somebody must insinuate 
to the luckless Ahmet that “we aim only to use him 
for the purpose of making a peace with his brother, 
and that the manner is indifferent so us.” It was an 
ugly thought floating in the air like a vulture, but 
Eaton would have none of it, kept on his course and 
daily unwound the riffle of mistrust, bad transport, 
scanty stores, thirst, fatigue, faithlessness and doubt- 
ful reconciliation. There was a council of war; no 
news had come from Bomba and for all provender 
they had three days’ half rations of rice. Mutiny 
was stirring among the artillerymen—Eaton was ready 
for this, anyway. He could not extemporise food, 
but he could promise to kill any reneguing cannoneers. 
He “mentioned the disagreeable situation of affairs 
to no one but Mr. O’Bannon,”’ when we can be 
quite sure the good O’Bannon was as little frightened 
as his commander. But things looked black; then, 
lo, there came a sea turn in the shape of a courier with 
news of the American squadron’s being off Bomba 
and Derna. “Nothing more heard of the mutiny” 
and everybody happy save “—the Bashaw attacked 
by spasms and vomiting.”” Eaton always came up 
smiling and though next day (April 11) there was 
no water, he notes:—‘Discovered a singular com- 
merce between our soldiers and the Arab women. 
They exchanged their buttons, which they cut from 
their clothes, for dates. The women strung them as 
ornaments about their necks. Six P.M. The Bas- 
haw recovers.” 
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Provisions became so scarce that Ahmet killed a 
camel, providing one full day's rations, but they had 
neither bread nor salt. On they marched, Eaton’s 
blue eyes squinting ahead, his five foot six stiffening 
to performance, the Americans keeping together near 
him, the camels having their own thoughts, the Arab 
women in the rear screaming at the children, their 
men now and then speaking to their horses. But 
nothing to eat. Next day they picked fennel and 
sorrel, munching it with the pretense it stayed them. 
It is not to be pretended that Eaton and his men liked 
the situation, but to complain, to slacken, meant to 
slip down to the level of the men who were in the habit 
of deserting them every three or four days. At even- 
ing they reached Bomba and—no water save in the 
ocean and no ships on that ocean. The Arabs of 
course collapsed, and what Ahmet did or thought we 
do not know, but Eaton “with my Christians” went 
off in the dusk to a high mountain and lit flares that 
blazed all night. In the morning Ahmet’s kasnadar 
saw asail. It was the Argus with Isaac Hull abroad. 
The desert march was over, the contest between 
weakness and fear and cold-bitted resolution had gone 
as it always will go, if a man sticks. Eaton had cut 
across the desert of Barka and now actually beheld his 
scheme working out. Now there were lashions of 
food, no more corpse-tinctured water, no more desert 
bones, white in the mind’s eye. They had marched 
nearly six hundred miles and Eaton had held the 
column together in the face of odds almost unbeliev- 
able. They had left Alexandria March 3 and 
reached Bomba April 15; in that time, as Eaton 
wrote Barron, they had been twenty-five days with- 
out meat and fifteen without bread. 

Eaton had performed the first part of his project; 
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the other was to invest and take Derna, putting Ahmet 
Karamanli in the position of a rightful heir who had 
retaken part of his dominions. But in the desert 
Eaton had been head, whereas now he must again 
work with the naval and diplomatic elements of the 
United States Government. From this moment, al- 
though Derna was taken by excellent work on land 
and sea, Eaton had to meet a force stronger than him- 
self, the overwhelming influence of the wishes of the 
Washington Government to make such a peace with 
Tripoli as would release the Philadelphia's men. 
Eaton wanted that, his operation had that direct 
result, but his plan was more thorough-going. He 
would smash Tripoli, and the Administration did not 
think in those terms. On June ist he heard from 
Barron that Tobias Lear was determined to meet 
Tripoli’s peace overtures, ‘“—viewing the present mo- 
ment propitious to such a step.’’ Colonel Lear, an 
office soldier, went ahead with negotiations, some 
thought too hastily, others not, but it is plain that 
Eaton had been used asa tool. He took chances, none 
can deny it, but he was allowed to take them and the 
upshot was that Derna was given up. Eaton and his 
troops went on board the American ships and the 
bewildered natives were left on the shore to send up 
a yell that rings in the ears. It is not pleasant. 

The United States had made no definite engage- 
ment with Ahmet Karamanli, but it most plainly 
took advantage of the effect which the reoccupation 
of Derna had on the frightened Tripolitan. It would 
have been easy to forbid Eaton, an official of the 
United States, to move a foot, but that was just what 
had not been done. Let us leave it to ascetic theol- 
ogy or psychology to speculate on which side lay the 
morals of the affair, but to the average man innocent 
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of quodlibets it looks as though our sanguine Connecti- 
cuter had been shabbily treated. From the Con- 
stellation, off Derna on June 13, 1805, Eaton wrote 
to Commodore Rodgers: 


In a few minutes more we shall lose sight of this devoted city, 
which has experienced as strange a reverse in so short a time 
as ever was recorded in the disasters of war; thrown from 
success into an abyss of hopeless wretchedness. Six hours ago 
the enemy were seeking safety from them by flight; this moment 
we drop them from ours into the hands of their enemy, for no 
other crime but too much confidence in us! 


Had Eaton not made good, these last words could 
be turned against him as a disappointed adventurer, 
and were by some. He had no authority to make his 
hypothetical convention with Ahmet, he promised to 
the lesser men what he had no means of giving and 
without any doubt they acted on those promises. It 
is not Arab volatility that quite accounts for the 
recurring phases of his expedition—there was a taint 
in the air and these savages felt it. But there was 
the same taint in headquarters at Washington and he 
himself honestly believed in his plan’s success. It 
did succeed, but not as he hoped. The stubborn 
fact however is that he did effect what was very use- 
ful indeed to the United States. He soon went back 
to America, was praised by many, pooh-poohed by 
others, was mixed up in the Burr trial, battled to be 
reimbursed for his outlays, took to brandy and died on 
a summer night in quiet Brimfield—a young man, as 
we count ages nowadays. Before he went, the in- 
vincible Leitensdorfer visited him at Brimfield. What 
magnificent reminiscences they must have had, what 
stories of Derna and how they nearly rode in triumph 
through Persepolis! Eaton got him a place at Wash- 
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ington and we like to know that he helped Major 
Latrobe survey the city. It was objected to Eaton 
that in dealing with Ahmet Karamanili and his affairs, 
he had exceeded the intentions of the government, but 
as it was impossible to ascertain just what those inten- 
tions were, we need not be much impressed by this. 
He was not an adventurer, but he was adventurous. 
He had imagination, the imagination of the “good”’ 
promoter, and imagination irritates the middle-class 
Tories as it does those whose liberalism is acquired 
by stencil. Had Eaton been stage-managed as Nel- 
son was, given the same expensive properties, and 
costumes, the same full-blooded backers, his brandy 
would have been as conveniently overlooked as Hor- 
atio’s Emma. He had a bad publicity agent in him- 
self and suffered beyond his faults. Thus in 1803 he 
stated in a Federalist paper of Boston that Tunis 
had demanded a 36-gun frigate of the President, 
whereupon the National Intelligencer of Washington 
denied any such thing. This was not a very Olym- 
pian way of burking one who had held up his country’s 
honor, but Eaton began with a handicap, he was an 
amateur, a volunteer among professionals who could 
outplay him and probably would have done so even 
had he carried himself with great circumspection. 

In a contest with doctrinaires set on knowing as 
little as might be of the spade-work of international 
politics, he forgot that one must be very careful with 
an idealist who has taken up practical politics in his 
own bailiwick. Such men are sensitively agile. 

The career of this most interesting, troublesome man 
really ended when it came in sight of Derna and when 
the other Americans grinned and nodded silently at 
him, and Leitensdorfer, now a colonel, probably 
saw opportunities for a set of chain-cafés. That was 
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Eaton’s glory—he had not turned back, had not been 
afraid of fear, had kept his heart high and done a good 
job in the face of nearly every discouragement that 
could be suggested. The excellent Prentiss, who 
compiled his biography, remarks, “‘he was naturally a 
rhetorician,’’ but the rhetoric had more than words to 
it. He was an intensely egotistical person, he did not 
show much softness, he had little or no perception of 
good form, but as long as men use heroes, they will 
find it more satisfactory not to go over them with a 
fine-tooth comb. 











A BACKGROUND FOR EMERSON’S POEM 
“GRACE” 


CLARENCE PAUL HOTSON' 


T IS fairly well known that Ralph Waldo Emerson 

read and admired, with some reservations, the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, as is shown not only 
by his lecture in Representative Men (1850) on ‘“‘Swe- 
denborg, or the Mystic,” but also by numerous other 
allusions to Swedenborg throughout his published 
works. It is less well known, however, that the 
Journals of Emerson, published long after his death, 
from 1909 to 1914, contain many more allusions to 
Swedenborg and Swedenborgianism than do the 
Complete Works, and show that Swedenborg’s teach- 
ing strongly influenced Emerson. 

Having recently undertaken a thorough study of 
Emerson’s relation to Swedenborg, I have already 
found, in the published writings of Emerson (Cen- 
tenary Edition, 1903), seventy-one allusions, without 
including any in Swedenborg, and in the Journals 
I have found one hundred and seventeen references 
to Swedenborg direct. ‘“‘Swedenborgians” and “Swe- 
denborgianism”’ are mentioned in the Journals twenty- 
two times; and there are eight or ten allusions by name 
to individual disciples of Swedenborg who are each 
mentioned once. Emerson was much interested, 
moreover, in three of his friends, who were active in 
their advocacy of Swedenborg’s teachings: Sampson 
Reed (1800-1880), mentioned twenty-one times; the 
elder Henry James (1811-1882), sixteen times, and 

1 The author acknowledges the courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Company 
in allowing the use of certain copyrighted material. 
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Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson of London (1812-1899), 
eleven times. This summary does not include a 
few allusions in Emerson’s published correspondence, 
notably that with Carlyle. In all, there are over 
two hundred and seventy references, not including 
any in ‘‘Swedenborg, or the Mystic.” 

The first real interest of Emerson in Swedenborg 
arose through Sampson Reed, whose son, Rev. James 
Reed, was later for inaany years pastor of the Boston 
Society of the New Jerusalem. Sampson Reed had 
graduated from Harvard in 1818, three years before 
Emerson, or in Emerson’s freshman year. Having 
been born in 1800, he was three years older than 
Emerson. Converted to the doctrines of Sweden- 
borg through his association with Thomas Worcester 
(1795-1878), who, with some associates, including a 
number of Harvard men, founded, August 15, 1818, 
the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem, he joined 
the society in 1820, and, though he spent two years 
after graduation at Harvard in the study of divinity, 
he gave up the idea of entering the ministry. He had 
given promise of great ability in the pulpit, notably by 
his oration on ‘‘Genius,”” which Emerson particularly 
admired.2 Nevertheless, Reed entered the drug busi- 
ness, in which he achieved marked success. He was 
an enthusiastic member of the Swedenborgian church 
in Boston until his death in 1880, devoting much time 
and thought to the Sunday-school, to editorship of 
the New Jerusalem Magazine, to which he contributed 
many articles, and to church activities in general. 
His little book Observations on the Growth of the Mind, 
first published in 1826, went through seven or eight 


subsequent editions in America, and at least two in 
England.’ 


2 Journal iv, 131-2, v, 112, x, 147. 
* Biographical Preface to New Edition, 1885, by Rev. James Reed. 
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In his Journal, II, 116-7, September, 1826, Emer- 
son wrote: 


Our American press does not often issue such productions as 
Sampson Reed’s Observations on the Growth of the Mind, 
a book of such a character as I am conscious betrays some 
pretension even to praise. It has to my mind the aspect of 
a revelation, such is the wealth and such is the novelty of the 
truth unfolded in it. It is remarkable for the unity into which 
it has resolved the various powers, feelings and vocations of 
men, suggesting to the mind the harmony, which it has always a 
propensity to seek, of action and design in the order of Pro- 
vidence in the world. 


In 1829 Emerson became the pastor of the Second 
Church in Boston, by that time Unitarian, and married 
in September of that year his first wife, who died in 
February, 1831. In his Journal, I1, 267, October 
9, 1829, he commented on the interpretation of 
Scripture which the New Jerusalem Church was 
making: a mixture of approval and disagreement. 
His Journal, I1, 318, 440, 455, 466, 473, 520 continued 
to show his interest in the Swedenborgians rather 
than directly in the writings of Swedenborg. In 
September, 1832, he resigned his pastorate in the 
Second Church, because the ceremony of the Lord’s 
Supper, still insisted on by his congregation, had 
grown meaningless to him (Centenary, IX, 3-25). 

About this time, he referred in his Journal to an 
article in the Swedenborgian organ, the New Jerusa- 
lem Magazine, for September, 1832. He had earlier, 
Journal, 11, 500, July, 1832, referred to this publica- 
tion. He now writes, Journal, II, 517, October 2, 
1832: 

“The Terrible Freedom” 


It well deserves attention what is said in New Jerusalem 
Magazine concerning External Restraint. It is awful to look 
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into the mind of man and see how free we are, to what frightful 
excesses our vices may run under the white wall of a respectable 
reputation. Outside, among your fellows, among strangers, 
you must preserve appearances, a hundred things you cannot 
do; but inside, the terrible freedom! 


This “External Restraint”’ article to which Emerson 
refers appeared in the New Jerusalem Magazine, V1, 
30-2. It was by Sampson Reed, but unsigned. Had 
Emerson known the authorship, he would have been 
pleased, no doubt, at this additional proof of Reed's 
talent, though Reed would at once have given all the 
credit to “the truth revealed by the Lord through 
Swedenborg.” ‘“‘External Restraint,’’ among some 
other articles by Sampson Reed reprinted from this 
magazine, was included in the third edition of Growth 
of the Mind, 1838. 

In this article, after quoting the Baltimore Gazette 
on the licentiousness and depravity which follow in 
the wake of plague, Reed says: 


Few realize, to what the natural man is continually inclined, 
and what crimes would be perpetrated, were it not for external 
restraints. We are told by Swedenborg that the natural man 
is of himself continually inclined to the lowest hell, and that he 
is withdrawn and withheld solely by the Divine influence. 
Swedenborg also informs us, that man is of himself more savage 
than the wild beasts... . . 

The natural man grows up under restraints imposed by the 
order of society and the civil law, of the extent of which he is 
himself ignorant. He is not aware that the life externally 
correct, is not internally good also, till he begins to shun evils, 
not because they are disreputable or dangerous, but because 
they are sins. . . . . There is none good but one, God; 
nor can any thing good exist for a moment, independent of its 


If the man who leads a moral life, but is as yet insensible of 
his own evil tendencies, would know what he is internally, let 
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him reflect how he would appear to those around him, if every 
affection and thought of which he is conscious, were made 
visible to those in whose company he is. In the present state 
of society, the power of concealment is common to all, is by all 
insensibly practised. But if any one in his natural state should 
from any cause lose the power of suppressing the spontaneous 
suggestions of his heart, he would at once be excluded from all 
society, though this society may differ from him in no other 
respect, than that of possessing the power which he has lost. 


The editors of Emerson’s Journal in a footnote to 
the “Terrible Freedom” remark: 


Compare early poem beginning, “How much, protecting 
God, to thee I owe,”’ Poems, Appendix. 


This note must refer to an early draft of Emerson’s 
poem “Grace,” which in its final form appears in the 
“Centenary Edition” of Emerson’s Works, [X, 359: 


How much, preventing God, how much I owe 
To the defenses thou hast round me set: 
Example, custom, fear, occasion slow,— 
These scorned bondmen were my parapet. 

I dare not peep over this parapet 

To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 
The depths of sin to which I had descended, 
Had not these me against myself defended. 


This poem, according to the note thereon in the 
“Centenary Edition,” first appeared in the Dial, II, 
373, for January, 1842: 


The Memoir of Margaret Fuller Ossoli was written by her 
friends, Rev. James Freeman Clarke and Rev. William Henry 
Channing and Mr. Emerson. Mr. Emerson, writing to Mr. 
Channing about their joint work, referred to this poem thus:— 
“For your mottoes to your chapter, I saw that the first had the 
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infinite honor done it of being quoted to Herbert! The verses 
are mine,—‘Preventing God,’ etc.,—so I strike them out.’ 


Herbert (1593-1633) was the English religious 
poet. In the Dial the poem, like many other 
contributions, was without the author’s name. It 
differed from its final form in a few details of spelling 
and punctuation. The Memoir of Margaret Fuller was 
published in 1852. In spite of Emerson’s letter, the 
poem “Grace” appeared (without title) in the Mem- 
oir at the head of the mottoes to Chapter VII, “New 
York,” in volume I, page 117, but without the name of 
either Herbert or Emerson. This compromise enabled 
Channing to keep the verses he admired, while sparing 
Emerson’s feelings. 

“Grace” was not published with any collection of 
Emerson’s poems until 1884, or after his death, when 
it was included in a separate volume of Poems, on 
page 299. It also appeared in the Poems published 
in 1886, London, W. Scott, on page 48, and in the 
1904 edition on page 359. 

In the “Riverside Edition” of Emerson’s Works 
(1887), the poem is dated between 1831 and 1833, 
by being placed with others between these dates in an 
Appendix. In the preface the editor, James Elliot 
Cabot, writes: 


Some pieces never before published are given in an Appendix. 
. . . . Others, mostly of an early date, remained unpublished, 
doubtless because of their personal and private nature. Some 
of these seem to have an autobiographic value sufficient to 
justify their publication. 


The same prefatory note preceded the volume of 
poems published in 1884, as this was part of the series 
collected in the “Riverside Edition.” 


* Editor’s Note: “Centenary Edition,” ix, 510. 
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It seems highly probable, then, that Emerson's 
poem “‘Grace’’ was directly inspired by Sampson 
Reed's article on “External Restraint,” and accord- 
ingly shows the influence of Swedenborg. Emerson's 
glory consists in the beautiful form into which he cast 
the borrowed idea. The idea that Sampson Reed 
expressed in pedestrian and prosaic form reappears 
transfigured and beautified in one of Emerson’s best 
poems. 

The title, however, still remains to be accounted for. 
Grace is not an expression that occurs in Sweden- 
borgianism. Both title and general subject, however, 
strongly suggest the doctrine of “common grace” 
which Jonathan Edwards contributed to Calvinism. 
From Jonathan Edwards by Alexander V. G. Allen, 
D.D., I quote (pages 64-5): 


To the distinction between the elect and the non-elect cor- 
responds another distinction between God’s special grace and 
His common grace. The first secures salvation; the other under- 
lies the world of affairs, of everyday life, of moral duties, the 
world of society and human institutions. The common grace 
of God carries with it no saving efficacy; none the less it is 
essential to the ordering of the world, in order that God’s 
special grace may have the freer course. 


And from pages 74-5: 


God’s common grace is his sovereignty over wicked men, as 
his special grace is His sovereignty over His favorite and dear 
children. 

The common grace of God operates in two ways: either by 
assistance or restraint. But it is primarily God’s restraining 
grace which prevents the world from going rapidly to its de- 
struction, as it would otherwise surely do. Thus in the present 
order the intensity of human wickedness is so repressed that men 
do not realize the depth of their enmity to God. For this reason 
also they remain ignorant of the malice that is in them, and seem 
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to themselves better than they are. The Divine efficiency is 
supreme in the natural order as it is in the spiritual order. 
It extends to all human customs, training and education, home 
influences, the voice of conscience, the fears of evil, sensitiveness 
to reputation, temporal interests, the light of nature. By 
means of these and other checks, God restrains the working of 
human evil until the dispensation closes and the restraint is no 
longer needed; or rather, until the glory of the divine justice shall 
be better manifested by removing the restrictions which the 
divine economy now imposes. 


Emerson in his divinity studies if not earlier, 
through his Calvinistic aunt, Miss Mary Moody 
Emerson, must have become fairly familiar with 
Edwards’s doctrine of common grace, though a care- 
ful search of his Journals fails to show any such refer- 
ence to it as would account so well for the inspiration 
of “Grace” as does his Journal reference to Reed’s 
“External Restraint.” The influence of Edwards, 
however, is apparent in the choice of the title, for 
which “External Restraint” would not have served 
so well. The similarity of the thought expressed in 
Reed’s article to the doctrine of “common grace,” at 
least in Emerson’s mind, also accounts in all probabil- 
ity, to some extent at least, for a fact that has puzzled 
Swedenborgians, namely, that Emerson later repeat- 
edly asserted that Swedenborg was entangled with 
Calvinism,’ a charge which good Swedenborgians 
stoutly deny. 

On the assumption, then, that “Grace” was directly 
inspired by Sampson Reed’s article, the poem can be 
dated with fair precision: namely, between Septem- 
ber, 1832, and December 25, 1832, when Emerson 
departed on his first trip to Europe. It is hardly 
probable that he would have written the poem while 


5 Journal, viii, 32; also iii, 423, 466; iv, 101, 128, 487. 
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away on his trip to Europe. The probable period of 
composition was one of unusual heart-searching and 
introspection on his part. His wife was dead. His 
own health was not robust. His future course was 
uncertain. He had given up his church on a point 
of conscience or of temperament, September 9, 1832. 
He was, accordingly, even more than ordinarily sus- 
ceptible to spiritual and religious suggestions and 
influences. 

This poem, therefore, has peculiar autobiographic 
interest, in addition to the interest it has as showing 
the influence of Swedenborg on Emerson’s mind. 
The fact that it represents a state of mind unusual in 
Emerson is in my view an additional reason for sup- 
posing that it owed its inspiration to some outside 
influence. It is not usual for Emerson to state inti- 
mate feelings and experiences so directly. Not any 
doubt as to its value as a poem, accordingly, made 
Emerson suppress “Grace” after it first appeared in 
the Dial, but the sense that it betrayed feelings too 
personal and intimate; so completely had he made the 
thought of the original article his own. 

Or was it that Emerson for once accepted a view of 
religion which clashed with his favorite ideas, and 
later, perceiving the clash, refused to acknowledge or 
publish with his name the poem which expressed that 
un-Emersonian view? To me it seems probable that 
he later perceived the idea he had temporarily ac- 
cepted and expressed so beautifully would not har- 
monize with his characteristic doctrine, and therefore 
suppressed the poem. 














CONSCIOUS ART IN BRADFORD'S 
HISTORY OF PLYMOUTH PLANTATION 
E. F. BRADFORD 


HOSE who have hitherto made a detailed criti- 
cal study of William Bradford’s History of 
Plymouth Plantation have been for the most part 
historians whose primary interest, naturally, is rather 
in what Bradford says than in his manner of saying 
it. Those who have concerned themselves at all with 
his prose have been content with general remarks 
about its plainness, sobriety, vividness, and power. 
It has been most common to compare his language to 
that of the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress.' 
Bradford's indebtedness to the English translation 
of the Bible is clear enough. He was familiar with 


1 For example, A. Cuthbert Blaxland, who 2s chaplain to the Bishop 
of London was custodian of the Bradford MS. «iuring part of its sojourn in 
England, says (Mayflower Essays, 105), “The English in which it is written 
is that of the English Bible, or perhaps we should rather say the more 
popular language of the Pilgrim’s Progress.”” John A. Doyle, editor of the 
facsimile of the MS., remarks (Preface, 15), ““What Bradford had in common 
with Bunyan was a mind at once vigorous and thoroughly artistic, and so 
steeped in the English version of the Bible, that it instinctively and spon- 
taneously found expression in Biblical words, phrases, and modes of con- 
struction.” C. F. Adams, Jr. (M. H. S. Proceedings, xx, 71), “Bradford, 
at least, is a writer on whose simple, sinewy English it is scarcely less 
dangerous to try to improve than it would be to try to improve on the 
English of John Bunyan.” Jbid., 179: “Asa seventeenth century writer he 
deserves to rank with Bunyan and Camden.” J. Franklin Jameson, 
(History of Historical Writing in America, 13), “To turn from Captain 
John Smith to Governor William Bradford is like turning from ‘Amadis 
of Gaul’ to the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’.” Ibid. 18: The History “is clothed 
in many passages with that exquisite and singular beauty of expression 
which a close familiarity with the English translation of the Bible has so often 
bestowed on writers of little literary art.” 
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the Geneva version, first published in 1560 and there- 
after for a century the most popular of English Bibles.* 
Although the King James version was completed in 
1611 the Pilgrims in New England, like their Puritan 
brethren in Old England and Holland, for reasons 
which they well understood and which were good 
enough for their purposes, continued to use the Gene- 
van version up to the time of the Restoration and the 
frequent biblical references in Bradford’s History 
are, as is well known, to this translation. The differ- 
ences in style, however, between the Genevan and 
King James versions are not so great that the strong 
flavor of Bible English in Bradford’s prose is missed 
by the modern reader who is more or less familiar 
only with the language of the King James or Revised 
versions.* Again and again Bradford’s words, phrases 
and rhythm stir echoes in the reader’s memory. At 
times, indeed, when Bradford quotes, the transition 
from his words to those of the Bible is so easy and the 
blending so natural that it is scarcely perceptible 
where one leaves off and the other begins. A notable 
example of this is the moving passage at the end of the 
ninth chapter, where the arrival in Cape Cod Harbor 
is recounted : 


What could now sustaine them but the spirite of God and his 
grace? May not and ought not the children of these fathers 


? What seems to have been Bradford’s personal copy, printed in 1592, is 
now preserved in Pilgrim Hall, at Plymouth. 

See Young, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 487, note. 

Also, N. E. Historical and Genealogical Register, xix, 12. 

Also, Frances W. Carruth, Governor Bradford’s “Breeches” Bible, Bibliog- 
rapher, ii, 400-404. 

*“Many phrases and verses that have become the current coin of 
Christian speech and are stamped with the seal of the Revisers came first 
from the mint of the Genevan translators.” Samuel McComb, the Making 
of the English Bible, 48. 
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rightly say: Our faithers were Englishmen which came over 
this great ocean, and were ready to perish in this willdernes; 
but they cried unto the Lord, and he heard their voyce, and 
looked on their adversitie, etc. Let them therefore praise the 
Lord, because he is good, and his mercies endure for ever. Yea, 
let them which have been redeemed of the Lord, show how he 
hath delivered them from the hand of the oppressour. When 
they wandered in the deserte willdernes out of the way, and 
found no citie to dwell in, both hungrie, and thirstie, their sowle 
was overwhelmed in them. Let them confess before the Lord 
his loving kindnes, and his wonderfull works before the sons of 
men. 


The hand is the hand of Bradford, but the voice is 
the voice of the English Bible. 

A writer in the Publications of the American Jewish 
Historical Society makes this startling assertion: 


To Bradford, the Old Testament was never truly itself in a 
translation, and his quotations from it are in the original 
Hebrew. These Hebrew quotations are numerous in his MSS., 
but . . . . the printer of these MSS. has in most cases 
obscured this Hebraic coloring simply by omitting the Hebrew 
quotations.‘ 


This certainly does not apply to the manuscript of the 
History, except for the eight pages of Hebrew roots 
and quotations which are in the volume but form no 
part of the History. Consider Bradford’s own words 
at the head of these pages: 


Though I am growne aged, yet I have had a longing desire, to 
see with my own eyes, something of that most ancient language, 
and holy tongue, in which the Law, and Oracles of God were 
write; and in which God, and angels, spake to the holy patriarks, 
of old time; and what names were given to things from the 


*D. de S. Pool, Hebrew Learning Among the Puritans of New England 
Prior to 1700, Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, xx, 31. 
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creation. And though I cannot attaine to much herein, yet I 
am refreshed, to have seen some glimpse hereof; (as Moses saw 
the Land of canan afarr of). My aime and desire is, to see how 
the words, and phrases lye in the holy texte; and to discerne 
somewhat of the same for my owne contente. 


Note what he says. He is now an old man and de- 
sires to learn the original Hebrew of the Bible but 
cannot “‘attaine to much herein’’ beyond a glimpse. 
Clearly enough he implies that heretofore the Old 
Testament has been known to him only intranslation. 
However gratifying it might be to Mayflower descend- 
ants to feel that their ancestors were gentlemen and 
scholars, the ideal which Bradford set for himself at 
the beginning of his History, namely, “a singular 
regard unto the simple trueth in all things,” compels 
one to discount the statement of Cotton Mather* as 


5 “He was a person for study as well as action; and hence, notwithstanding 
the difficulties through which he had passed in his youth, he attained unto a 
notable skill in languages: the Dutch Tongue was become almost as ver- 
nacular to him as the English; the French Tongue he could also manage; the 
Latin and Greek he had mastered; but the Hebrew he most of all studied, 
“because,” he said, ‘he would see with his own eyes the ancient oracles of 
God in their native beauty.’” Mather goes on to say that “he was also well 
skilled” in History, Antiquity, Philosophy, and Theology. Magnalia 
Christi Americana (Hartford, 1853), i, 113. One item in the inventory of 
Bradford’s estate is “Calvine on the epistels in Duch with Divers other Duch 
books.” See G. E. Bowman in Mayflower Descendant, ii, 232-233. 

Mather’s indirect quotation is close enough to Bradford’s words—“a 
longing desire to see with my owneyes . . . . that most ancient language 
in which the . . . . Oracles of God were write”—to serve as evidence that 
Cotton Mather had seen the MS. of the History and used either the MS. 
or notes from it while compiling his Magnalia. Other passages in the 
Magnalia which closely parallel Bradford’s History may have been taken 
from Morton; but not this one. We know that in 1676 the second John 
Cotton had borrowed the manuscript History from the Governor’s son 
William for Increase Mather. (See letter, M. H. S. Collections, Ser. 4, 
viii, 229; also, Increase Mather To the Reader in a Relation of the Troubles 
which have happened in New-England, ed. S. G. Drake, Boston, 1864, 44.) 
How long it remained with the Mathers on this occasion we do not know; 
evidently not long, however, for it was being used again at Plymouth by 
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to Bradford’s learning, at least so far as Hebrew is con- 
cerned, and we may continue to believe that Brad- 
ford’s acquaintance with the Old Testament was in 
its Genevan translation.‘ 

Certain qualities of Bradford’s prose, however, 
which seem commonly to have been overlooked or 
disregarded, suggest a possible affinity other than 
with the Bible or Pilgrim’s Progress. Among these 
qualities are the striking occurrence of balance, anti- 





Nathaniel Morton in 1679-80. (See his Preface, Young, Chronicles, 5.) 
At about the same time, Hubbard made use of it for his General History of 
New England, completed 1680. The Magnalia was published in 1702. 
From Samuel Bradford’s inscription on a fly-leaf, we know that the manu- 
script was in the possession of John Bradford in 1705. Young, Chronicles, 30, 
footnote, says Cotton Mather “did not derive his information directly from 
Bradford’s original manuscript but from (Morton’s) copy of it in the records 
of Plymouth church, which he cursorily examined when on his visits to his 
uncle, John Cotton, the minister of that church.” Young did not give 
his reasons for this opinion. 

* An actual count of the Biblical citations in the History shows a propor- 
tion between the Old Testament and the New of about five to two. This 
preponderance of Old Testament references is partly for the reason that the 
historian saw a close correspondence between the pilgrimage to the New 
World and the Exodus of the Chosen People from Egypt and cherished the 
idea that the hand of God was operative in the colonists’ affairs as it had 
been in the time of Moses. No one can read the History without seeing, 
nevertheless, that it breathes the spirit of the New Testament, and the 
dealings of the Governor with the Indians and with numerous troublesome 
members of his own race are sufficient indication that the New Testament 
injunction to love one’s neighbor was constantly with him a motivating force. 
Note, for instance, the Governor’s evident wish to put a charitable construc- 
tion upon Oldham’s conduct in 1624: “Now whether this was in hipocrisie, 
or out of some sudden pange of conviction (which i rather thinke), God 
only knows.” Also how he writes under 1631: “With pitie and compassion 
(touching Mr. Allerton) I may say with the apostle to Timothy, I Tim. 
6.9.” Dr. Murdock’s conclusion holds for Bradford’s History, that “until 
further evidence is produced, we have facts enough to justify us in discard- 
ing the time-honored stock phrase of historians which declares our ancestors 
to have been more concerned with ‘thou shalt not’ than with the Sermon on 
the Mount.” See Kenneth B. Murdock, the Puritans and the New Testa- 
ment, Cambridge, 1924 (reprinted from Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Publications, vol. xxv). 
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thesis, and alliteration, and the frequent combination 
of words similar or nearly identical in meaning. 

At the head of his first page Bradford wrote “Of 
Plimoth Plantation.”” That this name of the Colony 
happens to alliterate cannot be ascribed to any pre- 
dilection of Bradford’s. In the next sentence, how- 
ever, occur two characteristic couplings, one of them 
marked by alliteration: 


And first of the occasion and indusments ther unto; the which 


that I may truly unfould, I must begin at the very roote and 
rise of the same. 


“Occasion” and “indusments” are sufficiently justi- 
fied by their difference in meaning, but ‘“‘roote’”’ and 
“rise” are there certainly in part for their effect on 
the ear. That Bradford had style in mind from 
the very outset of his work is patent from his next 
sentence: 


The which I shall endevor to manefest in a plaine stile, with 
singular regard unto the simple trueth in all things, at least 
as near as my slender judgmente can attaine the same. 


“High style” was known in England when Chaucer's 
Host warned the Clerk of Oxford: 


Your termes, your colours, and your figures, 
Kepe hem in stoor til so be ye endyte 

Heigh style, as whan that men to kinges wryte. 
Speketh so pleyn at this tyme, I yow preye, 
That we may “nccrstonde what ye seye.’ 


That Bradford had occasion to know “high style” 
through his reading will be shown below. “Plain 


7C. T., E. 16. Cf. the Squire’s pun, F. 105f.: 
Al-be-it that I can nat soune his style, 
Ne can nat climben over so heigh a style, ... . 


A) 
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style” likewise had its definite conventions, especially 
in Puritan homiletics.* A plain style Bradford at- 
tains. That it is by no means the plain style of a 
writer blind and deaf to the effects of language as a 
fine instrument is, in part, what I shall endeavor to 
show. In order to do this, I shall first point out 
certain qualities of his style which by some other 
writers of the age in which he lived have been em- 
ployed not only as art but have been carried to the 
point of artificiality. 

On the first page of the manuscript we read this 
sentence: 


When by the dloody and barbarous persecutions of the Heathen 
Emperours, he could not stop and subverte the course of the 
gospel, but that it speedily overspred with a wonderfull celeritie 
the then best known parts of the world. . . . . Satan took 
occasion and advantage to foyst in a number of vile ceremonyes, 
with many unproffitable cannons and decrees, which have 
since been as snares to many poor and peaceable souls. 


“Occasion and. advantage” is a coupling like “occa- 
sions and indusments” above, and the repetition of 
initial s and p in the accented syllables is noticeable 
even if unintentional. When alliteration occurs again 
and again in passages like the following, we begin to 
believe that it is not unintentional: 


* Note, for instance, John Cotton’s struggle between the use of “such 
florid strains as extremely recommended him unto the most” and “his duty 
to preach with such a plainness as became the oracles of God.” See 
Magnalia, 255-6. That Cotton Mather knew the virtues of a “simple, 
submiss, humble style” in the writing of history is evident from his “‘General 
Introduction,” Magnalia, 31. Increase Mather, prefacing a Relation of 
the Troubles which have happened in New England, 47, wrote, “I have done 
what I could to come at the Truth, and plainly to declare it,” and quoted 
“that Maxim,” “Stylus Historicus quo simplicior co melior.” Also Nathaniel 
Morton in his New England’s Memorial (Everyman’s Library, 2), declares 
(I have) “more solicitously followed the truth of things . . . . than I 
have studied quaintness in expressions.” 
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The other parties . . . . endevored to have the episcopal 
dignitie (after the popish manner) . . . . with all those 
courts, canons, and ceremonies . . . . with other such means 


as formerly upheld their antichristian greatness, and enabled 
them with lordly and tyranous power to persecute the poor 
servants of God. 


They proceeded to disturb the peace of this poor persecuted 
church. 


Not only these base and beggarly ceremonies were unlawful, 
but also the lordly and tiranous power of the prelates . . . . 
which . . . . would load and burden mens consciences and 
by their compulsive power make a prophane mixture of persons 
and things in the worship of God. 


Note the redundant coupling in “load and burden.” 
Again, on the same page, we read: 


their offices and callings, courts, and canons, etc., were unlawfull 
and Antichristian. 

offices and callings, courts, and canons, etc. were 
unlawfull and Antichristian.” 

In Bradford’s long footnote on this page, “‘a late 
observation” added about fifteen years after he wrote 
this part of the text, we find ‘“‘their courts, canons, 
and ceremonies,”’ an indication that these alliterative 
combinations rang in his ears. 

In still another footnote, he wrote: 


The reformed churches shapen much neerer the primitive pat- 
terne then England, for they cashered the Bishops with al their 
courts, cannons, and ceremoneis, at the first. 


If this were all, we might think that the writer is 
merely repeating a conventional phrase which has 
become crystallized in his memory. But this is not 
all. Further examples of coupling, some without 
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alliteration, like “load and burden,”’ and some em- 
phasized by it, like ‘‘roote and rise,’’ are the following: 


(1) Without alliteration: 


to kill and take away life 
perills and dangers 
ruinate and destroy 


[and fifteen pages later] 


to consume and utterly to ruinate 

for their own ends and advancements 

quaffing and drinking 

they were soon quelled and overcome 

covered and overspred 

this conspiracie and plots of theirs 

to stirr up and incourage the rest to under take and 
prosecute 


{2) With alliteration: 


their lands and livings 

trades nor traffique 

not any of them were either hurte or hitt 
sundrie sad and sorowfull effects 
daunted and dismayed 

scoffed and scorned® 


* More rarely we find similar combinations of more than two words, as 
on page one: 

“to continue, maintaine, and defend” 
and on page three: 
“raised, maintained, and continued” 

To show the effect of this habitual coupling in an extended passage a 
portion of Bradford’s eulogy of Brewster included in the History under the 
year 1643 may be quoted: “He was tender harted, and compassionate of 
such as were in miserie, but espetialy of such as had been of good estate and 
ranke, and were fallen unto want and poverty, either for goodnes and re- 
ligions sake, or by the injury and oppression of others; he would say, of all 
men they deserved to be pitied most. And none did more offend and dis- 
please him then such as would hautily and proudly carry and lift up them- 
selves, being rise from nothing, and haveing litle els in them to comend them 
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Such combinations are common in the prose of 
Bradford’s day and had appeared in English long 
before his time. They have been thought by some to 
have originated in the bilingual nature of our language, 
which required the use of a native Teutonic word to 
explain the meaning of a word of Latin or French 
derivation immediately preceding. Such an origin is 
extremely doubtful, however, and Professor Krapp 
points out that: 


Translators were especially given to the use of several words in 
translating a single word of their original. Lord Berners’ 
translation of Froissart, for example, has such groups as the 
following: “they show, open, manifest, and declare to the 
reader”; “what we should inquire desire, and follow”; “with 
what labors, dangers, and perils.” 


Whatever their “‘roote and rise,” it is perfectly clear 
that with Bradford the coupled words are not to in- 
terpret each other. It is not necessary to translate 
“kill” by “take away life,” nor “covered” “over- 
spread,” nor “perils” by “dangers.” Their purpose 
is purely stylistic; they are not felt to be redundant 
but emphatic; and, what is more, they sound well, for 
whether marked by alliteration or not, they are no- 
ticeably rhythmic. 
but a few fine cloaths, or a litle riches more then others. In teaching, he was 
very moving and stirring of affections, also very plaine and distincte in what 
he taught; by which means he became the more profitable to the hearers.” 

Again, in the reflections penned on the back of folio 20: “I have been 
happy, in my firste times, to see and with much comforte to injoye, the 
blessed fruits of this sweete communion, but it is now a parte of my miserie 
in old age, to find and feele the decay and want thereof (in a great measure) 
and with greefe and socrow of hart to lamente and bewaile the same.” 
Both of these passages come towards the close of Bradford’s activity as a 
writer and show that this marked characteristic of his prose which we notice 
in the very beginning of the History continues with him throughout. 

4 See George Philip Krapp, Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use, 
250-252. 
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Further examples of alliteration are the following: 


—tuinate and destroy the Kingdom of Christ by more secrete and 
subtile means, by kindling the flames of contention and sowing 
the seeds of discord 


—the ship was shroudly shaken 
—that subtill serpente hath slylie wound in himselfe 


—to leave their native soyle and countrie, their /ands and liv- 
ings, and all their friends and famillier acquaintance, it was 
much and thought marvellous by many. 


—their commone course and condition 


Sir Christopher Gardiner, we read, brought over 
wita him in 1631: 


—a cemely yonge woman whom he called his cousin, but it was 
suspected, she (after the Italian maner) was his concubine. 


The end of Oldham at the hands of the Indians re- 
minds one, in spite of the seriousness of the event, of 
the jaw-breaker about “‘Hercules, the hard-hearted:”’ 


—upon some quarrel they knockt him on the fead with a hatchet 
so that he fell down dead. 


Examples of balance and antithesis might be multi- 
plied, but a few will suffice. For example, near the 
beginning of the second chapter, where Bradford is 
explaining the dilemma in which the Puritans found 
themselves in England, persecuted as they were and 
at the same time forbidden by law to depart from the 
country, he writes: 


—for though they could not stay, yet they were not suffered to 
goe. 
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Again, in the last paragraph of the fourth chapter, he 
weighs the reasons for and against staying in Holland 
or migrating to America as follows: 


. . « .« all great and honourable actions are accompanied with 
great difficulties, and must be both enterprised and overcome 
with answerable courages. It was granted the dangers were 
great, but not desperate; the difficulties were many, but not 
invincible. For though their were many of them likly, yet they 
were not cartaine; it might be sundrie of the things feared might 
never befale; others by providente care and the use of good 
means, might in a great measure, be prevented; and all of them 
through the help of God, by fortitude and patience, might either 
be borne, or overcome. True it was, that such attempts were 
not to be made and undertaken without good ground and reason; 
not rashly or lightly as many have done for curiositie or hope of 
gaine, etc. But their condition was not ordinarie; their ends 
were good and honourable; their calling lawfull, and urgente; 
and therefore they might expecte the blessing of God in their 
proceding. . . . . Yea, though they should lose their lives in 
this action, yet might they have comforte in the same, and 
their endeavors would be honourable. 


Here we find not only balance and antithesis, but the 
characteristic coupling, ‘“‘enterprised and overcome,” 
“made and undertaken,” “ground and reason,” as 


well as alliteration, “dangers. . . . desperate... . 
difficulties,” “feared . . . befale,” “means... . 
might. . . . measure.” Ina letter written by Brad- 


ford in 1621 to Thomas Weston and quoted in the 
history we find two examples: 


—the living were scarce able to bury the dead; and the well not 
in any measure sufficiente to tend the sick. 


They cared not, so they might salve their owne sores, how they 
wounded others. 
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Euphues, smarting from love, asks the gods if they 
have ordained “for every maladye a medicine, for 
every sore a salve, for every payne a plaister.”"" That 
the alliterating s’s correspond so exactly in the two 
passages can be only coincidental, and to cite Lyly 
would be specious except to illustrate how widespread 
was the vogue to which he gave a habitation and a 
name and how the vogue is likely to show itself in un- 
expected places. 

Though Euphues was published about ten years 
before the birth of William Bradford, it is improbable 
that he ever read the book. In a footnote to apassage 
in the History, however, we find reference to a work 
which may have had a powerful influence in shaping 
the particular elements of Bradford’s style which we 
are now considering. The passage occurs in the 
third chapter in the section headed ‘Their remoovall 
to Leyden.” Bradford is eulogizing the beloved pas- 
tor of the Leyden church, John Robinson, whom the 
congregation held, he says: 


—in precious estimation, as his worth and wisdom did deserve; 
and though they esteemed him highly whilst he lived and /abored 
amongst them, yet much more after his death, when they came 
to feele the wante of his help, and saw (by woefull experience) 
what a treasure they had lost, to the greefe of their harts, and 
wounding of their sowls. 


A few lines before this, he wrote: 


Yea, such was the mutuall love, and reciprocall respecte that 
this worthy man had to his flocke, and his flocke to him, that it 
might be said of them as it once was of that famouse Emperour 
Marcus Aurelious and the people of Rome, that it was hard to 
judge wheather he delighted more in haveing such a people, 
or they in haveing such a pastor. 


4 John Lyly, Works (ed. Bond) , i, 208. 
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To this Bradford appends a footnote, “Goulden 
booke, etc.”" The aptness of the comparison and 
the brevity of the footnote hint at a close familiarity 
with the book whence the comparison is drawn—Lord 
Berners’ Golden Book of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
a translation of the French translation of Antonio 
de Guevara's Libro Aureo, known in a more extended 
form as the Reloj de Principes, which was later trans- 
lated by Sir Thomas North in his Dial of Princes. 
By some a considerable share in the responsibility for 
the vogue which later became known as Euphuism has 
been placed upon Guevara, but those who so proclaim 
are not in agreement whether it was Berners or North 
who popularized the style in England.“ Without 
becoming entangled in the briars of that discussion, 
one is inclined to conclude, from the title which Brad- 
ford gives, that he was using Lord Berners’ transla- 
tion.“ That he actually owned the book, we have 


% The passage to which Bradford refers occurs in Cap. xxxiii of Berners’ 
Golden Book. A question arises in the Roman Senate as to whether Marcus 
Aurelius is dearer to his people than his people are to him, and the Senate 
turns itself into a debating society and “in sporte and play . . . . take 
judges” to settle the question. 

%3See Martin Hume, Spanish Influence on English Literature, 60-61; 
Charles Whibley, Cambridge History, iv, 9; J. W. H. Atkins, Cambridge 
History, iii, 345-348; Friedrich Landmann, Transactions of the New Shak. 
Soc., No. 9, 241-276; G. C. Child, John Lyly and Euphuism (Minchener 
Beitrage, vii); Albert Feuillerat, John Lyly; contribution a Vhistoire de la 
renaissance en Angleterre; Karl Kneile, Die Formenlehre bei John Lyly, 
Einleitung, “Ursprung des Euphuismus,” 7-12; José Maria GéAlvez, 
Guevara in England (Palaestra cix). 

It is pertinent to quote Feuillerat: “M. Sidney Lec a su déja le mérite 
de faire remarquer que Berners, le premier traducteur de Guevara, présentait 
les caractéres de l’euphuisme parfaitement développés dans le Prologue 
de son Froissart. . . . . Le Prologue du Froissart étant de 1524, cela 
signifie que Berners ‘écrivait euphuisme’ cing ans avant que Guevara edt 
publié son livre en Espagne,” John Lyly, etc., 450-451. 

4 Berners’ translation, the earliest known edition of which is represented 
by a copy of 1534 in the Bodleian, always, throughout its many printings, 
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nothing to show, as the title does not appear among the 
books listed in the inventory of his estate.“ This in- 
ventory first lists by title “his books in folio,”’ for 
the most part theological; another item lumps to- 
gether “three and fifty smale bookes,”’ valued at one 
pound, six shillings, six pence. According to the 
bibliography in K. N. Colville’s edition of North's 
Dial of Princes, during the half century from 1535 to 
1586 there were five quarto editions of Berners’ 
Golden Book and six octavo, but no folio edition. 
According to the same bibliography, from 1557 to 
1619 there were three folio editions of North’s Dial 
of Princes, and one quarto (1582). The chances are, 
then, that if Bradford owned the Dial at the time of 
his death it would have been in folio and included 
among the books listed by title in the inventory. 
If, on the other hand, the Golden Book was in his pos- 
session it would have been in quarto or octavo and 
included among the “three and fifty smale bookes”’ 
unnamed. 

That the qualities of parison, antithesis, and alli- 
teration are prevalent in Berners is well established," 
but Bradford needed no such definite model for these 
stylistic devices, for they were all about him, even in 
the letters and sermons of the day.'? In both Berners 





had the title, the Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, Emperor and Eloguent 
Orator. North’s translation was first printed in 1557 with the title, the 
Dial of Princes. Two other editions appeared with this title; then a third 
in 1619 announces itself again as the Dial of Princes this time containing 
the Golden and Famous Book of Marcus Aurelius, sometime Emperor of Rome. 
See K. N. Colvile, Introduction to the Dial of Princes. 

% See George E. Bowman, Governor Bradford’s Will and Inventory, 
Mayflower Descendant, ii, 232-233. 

6 See especially Galvez, Guevara in England. 

17 In this respect the letters quoted by Bradford in the History are worth 
examination, especially those from Robert Cushman. The following are 
from his letters: 

“His tidings are ill, though his person be welcome.” (London, May 8, 
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and North, however, as in Guevara, there is an enor- 
mously greater concern over these devices for their 
own sake than in Bradford, who uses them only as an 
incidental ornament. The contrast is clearly stated 
by Berners and Bradford. The last of the prologue 
in Berners reads as follows: 


For so hie sentences are not found at this present time, nor 
to so hie a style they of time past never attained. 


And the book concludes: 


Thus endeth the Golden booke of the eloquent Marke Aurelie 
Emperour . . . . Written in high and sweet stiles. 


But Bradford’s concern was rather w.th the substance; 
as we have already seen, he would attain to ‘‘the simple 
truth in all things” which he would “manefest in a 
plaine stile.” 

A preference for the “plain style” even in the ameni- 
ties of life is implied in Bradford’s comment on the 
letter of March 9, 1627 (new style) from the Director 
of New Amsterdam. After remarking that it is 
“their maner to be full of complemental titles’ he 





1619.) Bradford echoes this when he writes of Standish, under the year 
1626, “Welcome he was, but the news he broughte was sadd.” 

“People came flying in upon us, but monys came creeping in to us.” 

“Our viage . . . . hath been as full of crosses, as our selves have been 
of crokednes.” 

“He that is in a societie and yet regards not counsel] may better be a 
king then a consorte.” 

Cushman’s discourse to the colonists at Plymouth uses alliteration as a 
casual adornment: “Pardon, I pray you . . . . and judge wisely of the 
poor weakling;” “wide wilderness;” “wandering wilderness;” “profit or 
popularity;” “no labour is Jost;” etc. An example of antithesis like those 
cited from Bradford is the following from Winslow’s Good News From New 
England in the passage describing the healing of Massasoyt from his illness: 
“There they were in the middest of their charmes for him, making such a 
hellish noise, as it distempered us that were well, and therefore unlike to ease 
him that was sicke.” 
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quotes the opening of the letter in Dutch. He then 
says, ‘“The rest I shall render in English, leaving out the 
repetition of superfluous ticles.” In their reply, the 
Governor and Council of New Plymouth accept the 
good will and friendship of the Dutch, but modestly 
object that it “is expressed with over high titls, more 
then belongs to us, or is meete for us to receive.”’ 
This disturbance of the Governor’s sense of the 
proprieties is mild compared to his embarrassed dis- 
gust at the fulsome salutations of the Reverend John 
Lyford: 


When this man first came a shore he saluted them with that 
reverence and humilitie as is seldome to be seen, and indeed 
made them ashamed, he so bowed and cringed unto them, and 
would have kissed their hands if they would have suffered him. 


Again, in the account of the robbery by the French of 
the colony’s trading post on the Penobscot in 1631, 
he remarks ironically on the “many French comple- 
ments they used and congees they made.” Brad- 
ford’s evident distaste for too much of the “high 
style”’ is, in part, what makes his prose better, at any 
rate by modern standards, than Lord Berners’. 

Besides alliteration and antithesis, another orna- 
ment highly esteemed in seventeenth century prose 
is the use of figures of speech. These may be taken, 
to a certain degree, as an indication of conscious artis- 
try in any kind of writing, and it is pertinent to con- 
sider briefly their occurrence in the History of Ply- 
mouth Plantation. 

A metaphor striking because of its familiarity occurs 
near the end of the ninth chapter. The Pilgrims ar- 
rived, as Bradford says, in the winter: 


—and they that know the winters of that cuntrie know them to 
be sharp and violent, and subjecte to cruell and feirce stormes, 
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dangerous to travill to known places, much more to search an 
unknown coast. 


This balancing of present fears against the terrifying 
unknown is by itself enough to stir in the mind of the 
reader a vague reminiscence of Hamlet’s dread of 
“the undiscovered country,” that dread which “‘makes 
us rather bear those ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of.” But the reader’s reminiscence 
of Hamlet’s familiar soliloquy is made strikingly 
vivid by Bradford’s use in the third sentence before 
the one quoted above of the metaphor “a sea of 
troubles.’”” Some Shakespearean commentators with 
more logic than poetry in their souls would alter 
Hamlet's “‘take arms against a sea of troubles; but 
no one need feel any logical compulsion to alter 
Bradford’s words: 


Being thus passed the vast ocean, and a sea of troubles before 
in their preparation (as may be remembered by that which 
wente before), they had now no friends to wellcome them, nor 
inns to entertain or refresh their weatherbeaten bodys, no 
houses or much less townes to repaire too, to seeke for succoure. 


There is no evidence that Bradford ever read a word of 
Shakespeare.'* If, however, a “‘sea of troubles’ and 
the danger of “‘an unknown coast” fell in such close 
juxtaposition in the writing of an author whom we 
knew to be better disposed towards the drama than 
some of the Puritans were we should be mightily 
tempted to regard the occurrence as conscious or un- 
conscious recollection of Hamlet’s “sea of troubles” 
and “undiscovered country” where may lurk ills “that 
we know not of.”’ 


“For another Puritan’s acquaintance with Shakespeare, see Alwin 
Thaler, the Shakespearian Element in Milton, P. M. L. A., xi, 645-691, 
and G. C. Taylor, in Studies in Philology, xxiii, 189-199. 
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One more example of metaphor will suffice—a 
vigorous one, justified by the occasion. Morton’s ir- 
responsible settlement at Merrymount, so threatening 
to the peace and security of the Plymouth Colony, 
has been broken up, and afterwards, says Bradford: 


they demolisht his house, that it might be no longer a roost 
for shuch unclaine birds to nestle in.” 


Similes are frequent. Again, it is necessary to cite 
only two to illustrate their unaffected and illuminating 
aptness: 


Their former afflictions were but as flea-bitings in comparison 
of these which now came upon them. 


And, a more extended one, written in his declining 
years (under Anno 1644) when it seemed to him that 
the Plymouth Church for which he had so labored 
was, like himself, approaching an end: 


Thus was this poore church left, like an anciente mother, growne 
olde and forsaken of her children. . . . . Her anciente mem- 
bers being moste of them won away by death, and these of later 
times being like children transplanted into other families, and 
she like a widow left only to trust in God. 


No better example than this can be found of the effec- 
tiveness of Bradford’s prose in expressing genuine 
emotion with simple dignity, especially when this 
passage is contrasted with the first stanza of one of 
his compositions in verse: 


O poor Plymouth, how dost thou moan, 
Thy children are all from thee gone, 
And left thou art in widow’s state, 
Poor, helpless, sad, and desolate. 


19 Perhaps suggested by Rev. 18, 2: “It is fallen, the great Babylon, 
and is become . . . . a cage of every uncleane and hateful byrde.” 
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Here was a Puritan to whom the muse was indeed 
“thankless’’ when he confined his words within the 
conventional limits of verse, but who more than once 
achieved an elevation of prose style truly poetic.*° 
Closely allied to simile is the use of analogy; for 
instance, in regard to the “wickedness’’ which “did 
grow and breake forth” in the year 1642, the historian 
reflects that: 


; . it may be in this case as it is with waters when their 
streames are stopped or dammed up, when they gett passage 
they flow with more violence, and make more noise and dis- 
turbance, then when they are suffered to rune quietly in their 
owne chanels. So wikednes being here more stopped by strict 
laws, and the same more nerly looked unto, so as it cannot rune 
in a comone road of liberty as it would and is inclined, it 
searches every wher, and at last breaks out wher it getts vente. 


No modern psychologist could understand more 
thoroughly or express more clearly the destructive 
action of “‘suppressed desires.” 

Personification also occurs, infusing abstractions 
with the warm breath of life: 


The grave mistress experience having taught them many 
things— 


* It is interesting to notice how a much more ordinary simile used by 
Bradford reappears as a metaphor a generation after he wrote it in the 
History in the address of June 5, 1661, from the General Court of New 
Plymouth to Charles II. In giving reasons for the desire of the Pilgrims 
to migrate from Holland, Bradford wrote: “Lastly (and which was not least) 
a great hope and inward zeall they had of laying some good foundation 

. « for the propagating and advancing of the gospeli of the Kingdom 
of Christ in those remote parts of the world; yea, though they should be but 
even as slepping-stones unto others for the performing of so greata work.” The 
address to Chailes II asks for confirmation of the patent conferred by his 
“Royall Grandfather” and states that the colonists came to New England 
“not without hopes that God might make us stepping stones for others more 
fit for such a work.” See History (ed. Ford), i, 55. 
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Necessity was a task-master over them— 

We are well weaned from the delicate milk of our mother 
country — 

It was net long before they saw the grimme and grisly face of 
poverty coming upon them like an armed man, with whom 
they must bukle and incounter and from whom they could 
not flie— 


Of punning (a device highly esteemed in certain 
kinds of early New England verse, as were also ana- 
grams and acrostics) I have found in the History 
only two examples, both in the account of the dis- 
solution of the Merrymount settlement: 


They allso set up a May-pole drinking and dancing aboute it 
many days togeather, inviting the Indean women for their 
consorts, dancing and frisking togither (like so many /airies, 
or furies rather) and worse practises. As if they had anew 
revived and celebrated the feasts of the Roman Goddess Flora, 
or the beasly practises of the madd Bacchinalians. Morton 
likewise (to shew his poetrie) composed sundrie rimes and 
verses, some tending to lasciviousnes, and others to the detrac- 
tion and scandall of some persons, which he affixed to this 
idle or idoll May-polle. 


As a final indication of intent on the part of Brad- 
ford to practise well the author’s craft we may exam- 
ine very briefly his method of organization of the 
History. Everyone, of course, notices that the 
method is, in general, annalistic, but it is not the 
method of the mere diarist nor of one who summar- 
izes at the close of a year the events of that year. The 
method allowed, to a certain extent, for “historical 


“Cf. Stubbs, Anatomy of Abuses (ed. F. J. Furnivall), 149: “These 
oxen drawe home this May-pole (this stinking Ydol, rather). ... . 
And then fall they to daunce about it, like as the heathen people did at the 
dedication of the Idols, wherof this is a perfect pattern, or rather the thing 
itself.” 











, 
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perspective,” in that though the author lived through 
the events narrated he writes of them as “recollected in 
tranquility.”” This is noticeable from the outset of 
the book to the very end. The early limit of the 
writing is fixed by a note which the author inserted in 
1646 on the back of the third folio of the manuscript, 
headed : 


A late observation, as it were by the way, worthy to be noted. 
Full little did I thinke, that the downfall of the Bishops, with 
their courts, cannons, and ceremonies, had been so neare, when I 
first began these scribbled writings (which was about the year 
1630) and so peeced up at times of leasure afterward. 


That in this same year (1646) he was working on the 
events of twenty-five years previous is shown by a 
passage under Anno 1621; referring to civil marriage 
by magistrates in the Low Countries, instituted 1590, 
he wrote: 


And this practise hath continued not only among them, but 
hath been followed by all the famous churches of Christ in these 
parts to this time,—Anno: 1646. 


Two years before this he had been writing of the year 
1620, for we are told that the peace with Massasoyt 
made in 1620 “hath now continued this twenty-four 


years.” That in the actual process of composition 
the historian looked forward as well as backward 
may be seen from at least the two passages following. 


2 The exposition of points of dispute as to church doctrine at the begin- 
ning of the first chapter is a highly skillful piece of summary writing, attain- 
ing brevity without loss of scope. Of the same sort is his weighing of the 
difficulties likely to be encountered on removing to America, quoted, in 
part, above. As indicative of conscious omission for the sake of concision 
the following sentence is of interest: “But that I be not tedious in these 
things, I will omitte the rest, though I might relate many other notable 
passages and troubles which they endured and underwente in these their 
wanderings and travells both at land and sea; but I hast to other things.” 
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Near the beginning of the account of the year 1624 
he tells of the sinking of a ship near “‘Damarins cove,” 
ending, “‘And hear I must leave her to lie till after- 
ward”; twenty folios later we are told of her raising. 
Again, under the year 1627, after recounting the 
first passage of letters between the Plymouth Colony 
and the Dutch government of New Netherlands, he 
continues: 


. and they had some profitable commerce togither for 
diverce years, till other occasions interrupted the same, as may 
happily appear afterwards, more at large. 


The cessation of writing is fixed at 1650 by a passage 
in the last year covered by the History (1646), when 
Bradford records that Edward Winslow went to 
England in that year and “hath now bene absente 
this 4 years.” Another part of the account of the 
year 1646 is worth quoting to show how an event is 
coupled with its sequel of three years later, and how 
Bradford, too, had an eye open for “Remarkable” 
or ‘““Wonder-working Providences.’”’ A certain cap- 
tain, in curbing a drunken and quarrelsome sailor 
took a: 


—rapier as it was in the scaberd and gave him a blow with the 
hilts; but it light on his head, and the smal end of the bar of the 
rapier hilts peirct his scull, and he dyed a few days after. 


Three years later the captain: 


—gott a fall from his horse, in which fall he fell on his rapier hilts, 
and so brused his body as he shortly after dyed therof . . . . 
Some observed that ther might be somthing of the hand of God 
herein; that as the forenamed man dyed of the blow he gave 
him with the rapier hilts, so his owne death was occationed by a 
like means. 











’ 
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It is safe to say, finally, that a study of the structural 
method used by Bradford confirms the statement of 
M. C. Tyler: 


His history is an orderly, lucid, and most instructive work; it 
contains many tokens of its author’s appreciation of the nature 
and requirements of historical writings. 


This examination of the History of Plymouth Plan- 
tation has been confined mainly to two aspects of the 
work: first, the ornaments of its style,—‘“‘couplings,”’ 
alliteration, antithesis, and figures of speech; next, its 
structural framework, which shows selection and ar- 
rangement not merely on the basis of chronology but 
also on the basis of cause and effect. Bradford's 
manipulation of all these elements is clear evidence of 
his possession of certain standards for historiography 
and of his attempt to meet these standards by a 
conscious literary art. Though he began life as a 
Yorkshire farmer and was without formal education, 
the generally good quality of his prose is not wholly 
to be accounted for by his undoubted familiarity 
with the Genevan Bible. His style may owe some- 
thing to Berner’s Golden Book; but it should not be 
forgotten that, besides the Bible and the Golden Book, 
the History refers to at least twenty other books,* 
from several of which he could have learned by read- 
ing much of the writer’s craft as practised in his day. 
Whatever he learned he could have used either in 
the direction of the “high style”’ or in the direction of 


* For a list of nearly forty books cited by Bradford in his polemical 
writings see Wright, Literary Culture in Early New England, 58-59. 
For a partial list of the books in his library at the time of his death see the 
inventory of his estate, G. E. Bowman, Mayflower Descendant, ii, 232-233. 
Bradford’s use of citations smacks less of what the modern is apt to regard 
as pedantry and inflation than does that of some of his contemporaries 
like Cotton Mather, for instance. 
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the “plain style.” That he attained a plain style 
has generally been regarded as due to some sort of 
accident and not to design, as the following quotations 
imply : 


Evidently he wrote without artistic consciousness or ambition.* 


Bradford and Winthrop, however, wrote plain, straightforward 
chronicles, devoid of attempts at literary embellishment.” 


I might illustrate . . . . from John Robinson, or William 
Bradford, or Edward Winslow. Theirs are plain words that 


without the help of art speak of deep experience, and thus at 
times approach the highest art of great simplicity.” 


A careful perusal of the History of Plymouth Plantation 
reveals that this “highest art of great simplicity’’ is 
not artless, and that the plain style was an ideal 
purposefully reached. Bradford well knew that the 
building of a book is no more a wholly automatic 
process than the building of a colony and that, once 
conceived, it requires skillful handling of the materials 
out of which it is to be shaped. That his style can be 
compared to that of the Bible and of Pilgrim’s Progress 
is by no means entirely fortuitous; a very large share 
of the responsibility must be ascribed to his art, which, 
if not deliberate nor circumspect, was at least con- 
scious and intentional. 

*M. C. Tyler, History of American Literature during the Colonial Time, 
i, 126. 

a Roscoe Thayer, Pen Portraiture in 17th Century Colonial 
Historians, A. A. S. Proceedings, n. s. xxxi, 62. 


*E. K. Rand, Plymouth Plantation and the Golden Age, Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts, Publications, xxiv, 182. 











THE ISOLATIONIST POLICY OF COLONIAL 
MASSACHUSETTS 


A. H. BUFFINTON 


PHENOMENON of great interest to the his- 

torian is the occasional recurrence of similar 
policies and institutions among peoples the most di- 
verse and at widely separated intervals of time. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Holy Roman Empire, 
there is a deliberate attempt to reproduce something 
of the past, but more often, as in the case of European 
and Japanese feudalism, there is no conscious imita- 
tion. The explanation of the similarity is that the 
human mind, confronted by similar situations, de- 
vises similar expedients to meet them, establishes 
similar institutions, or pursues like policies. This 
is doubtless because the ultimate ends of statesman- 
ship are few and simple, and the means by which 
they may be achieved, if one reduces them to their 
lowest terms, are correspondingly limited. 

Among these recurring policies one of peculiar 
interest to Americans is the policy of isolation. His- 
torically this policy has taken different forms. In a 
few instances, notably in the case of China and Japan, 
the attempt has been made to make isolation com- 
plete, that is, to prohibit all intercourse, whether 
political, commercial, or cultural, with all, or certain 
nations. But as used to describe the policy pur- 
sued at certain times by England and the United 
States, it signifies no more than that a country at- 
tempts to avoid entanglement in the political affairs 
of other nations, but makes no effort to restrict 
commercial or cultural intercourse. 

158 
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To the well-known historical examples of isolation 
already cited may be added another, less important 
doubtless because the experiment was conducted on 
a much smaller scale, but quite as interesting in that 
it contains elements characteristic both of the total 
isolation of China and Japan and of the more re- 
stricted type so familiar to all students of English 
and American policy. The example in question is 
that of early volonial Massachusetts. 

The reason for the adoption of such a policy by the 
early settlers of Massachusetts is fairly obvious. 
It was dictated both by the circumstances of their 
leaving the Old World and by the conditions which_ 
they found in the New. From the Europe which 
they had left they were isolated not only physically, 
but spiritually and mentally, and the spiritual and 
mental isolation tended to increase rather than to 
diminish as a new generation grew up on American 
soil knowing nothing of Europe, and as the England 
of Charles I and Cromwell changed into the England , 
of the Restoration. Aside from a certain amount of 
commercial intercourse with Europe, therefore, and a 
very limited interchange of ideas, the isolation of 
seventeenth-century Massachusetts, except during the 
brief period of the Cromwellian régime, was far more 
complete than that of the United States in the nine- 
teenth century, and there were not lacking those 
among the leaders of the colony who would have been 
glad to see it made even more so. Twenty years 
after the foundation of the colony that representative 
Puritan, Edward Johnson, warned his fellow colonists 
against permitting too many strangers out of sympa- 
thy with the colony’s ideals to settle there lest the 
success of the holy experiment be endangered, thereby 
anticipating by more than two hundred and fifty years 
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one of the principal modern arguments for the re- 
striction of immigration.' One is reminded that it 
was to protect their peculiar civilization from con- 
tamination by contact with other, and supposedly 
inferior, civilizations that China and Japan closed 
their doors to intercourse with the West. 

The distance, measured in units of time as well as 
space, which in the seventeenth century separated 
Europe and America made isolation as regards Euro- 
pean affairs not only possible but almost inevitable, 
but the problem of relations with neighboring Euro- 
pean colonies in the New World was less simple. 
Massachusetts Bay was but one among several Euro- 
pean settlements dotting the western shores of the 
Atlantic, separated from one another, it is true, by 
considerable spaces of wilderness, but easily acces- 
sible by sea. These settlements, furthermore, be- 
longed to rival colonizing powers, whose territorial 
claims often so far overlapped as to be mutually ex- 
clusive, and whose European rivalries might at any 
time involve their colonies in hostilities. It was, in 
fact, at the precise point of the American coast-line 
where the claims of England, France, and Holland 
overlapped that the colony of Massachusetts was 
planted. In the face of these conditions was isolation 
possible? 

As regards the relations of Massachusetts with 
neighboring jurisdictions the first problem which 
the leaders of the colony had to consider was their 
attitude towards the quarrels of the mother country 
with colonizing rivals. Fortunately, during the pe- 
riod when the younger colonizing powers were trying to 
break the Spanish monopoly of the New World, none 

1 Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in New England (Orig- 
inal Narratives of Early American History) , 35, 146, 254. 
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of them was disposed to exercise too strict a supervi- 
sion over the acts of its subjects on the other side of 
the Atlantic, so long as those acts accrued to the ad- 
vantage of the mother country. If a small group of 
settlers could establish and maintain themselves in 
the face of natural obstacles, native opposition, and 
the hostility of foreign rivals, that was all that could 
be reasonably expected. Their policies and methods 
need not be too closely scrutinized, neither could much 
assistance be expected from them in the wars of 
empire. 

In the case of Massachusetts its establishment was 
so rapidly effected and its growth was so remarkable 
that England might reasonably have expected assist- 
ance against the much weaker neighboring colonies 
of other European powers. Indeed, before the out- 
break of the French wars in 1689 Massachusetts was 
called upon three times by the English government 
for military assistance against a neighboring foreign 
colony. In 1654 when Cromwell asked aid for the 
projected attack upon New Netherland Massachu- 
setts grudgingly agreed to permit the raising of five 
hundred volunteers, but before the force was raised 
news arrived of the conclusion of peace. Ten years 
later Charles II demanded assistance for the same 
purpose, and with much hesitation the General Court 
voted two hundred volunteers, none of whom, ap- 
parently, saw service. In 1666 Charles II recom- 
mended that the northern colonies undertake the 
conquest of Canada, but at a conference at Boston, 
attended by representatives of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and by Sir Thomas Temple, the Gover- 
nor of Acadia, it was decided that such a project was 
not feasible.? 


2 Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England iv', 195; iv*, 119 ff., 316, 328. 
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Concerning the attitude of Massachusetts towards 
such requests for assistance the narrative of a certain 
Captain Wyborne of H. M. S. Garland, who visited 
Boston in 1673 at the time of the Dutch reconquest of 
New York, is enlightening. When he suggested that 
Massachusetts assist him in recovering that province, 
“he received for an answer,” says the narrative: 


that they would contribute their endeavours thereunto, pro- 
vided it might be annexed to their Government, and if this 
were refused, they had rather the possession of New York 
remain with the Dutch than to come under such a person as 
Col. Lovelace, who might prove a worse neighbor. 


Concludes the Captain: 


By their discourse they look upon themselves as a free State, 
not at all to be interested in the King’s differences with other 
nations, but that they might remain neuters.* 


Not only did Massachusetts object to assisting the 
mother country, but it was also reluctant to sacrifice 
its liberty of action by confederating with its Puritan 
neighbors. The experience of Massachusetts with 
the Confederation is strikingly like that of the United 
States with the French alliance. Each consented to 
certain limitations upon its freedom of action, but only 
at a time of great danger and with great reluctance, and 
each soon found ways of limiting the scope of its obliga- 
tions. It wasonly the outbreak of civil war in England, 
and the consequent fear of the loss of assistance from the 
home government, which persuaded the Massachusetts 
leaders of the desirability of uniting with their neigh- 
bors in a defensive alliance. The comment of Ed- 
ward Johnson, written seven or eight years after the 
formation of the Confederation, shows that even at 


* Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1675-1676, No. 721. 
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that early time it was not very popular. Says 
Johnson: 


Herein, the Mattachuset had the worst end of the staff, in 
bearing as much, or more charge, then all the other three, and 
yet no greater number of Commissioners to negotiate and judge 
in transacting of affairs concerning peace and war, then the 
least of the other.‘ 


The action of the colony in 1653 in nullifying a vote 
of seven of the eight Commissioners in favor of war 
with the Dutch is ample proof that, despite the terms 
of the document she had signed ten years before, there 
were limits beyond which Massachusetts would not 
go in surrendering her liberty of action. 

Nevertheless, like China and Japan, like England 
and the United States, Massachusetts was unable to 
maintain permanently the policy of isolation which 
her leaders had established. For this failure three 
reasons may be assigned. In the first place, her 
security was, in the course of time, endangered by the 
rapid growth of French power in Canada and Acadia. 
Secondly, as Massachusetts developed into an active 
commercial colony and her prosperity came more 
and more to depend upon the security of her trade 
and fisheries, she could no longer afford to remain 
indifferent to the actions of her neighbors. And 
finally, there developed in North America towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, a balance of 
power, which, like the European balance of power in 
1914, made it impossible for the colonies involved to 
remain aloof from any disturbance which threatened 
it. 

As the strongest European colony north of Virginia, 


4 Wonder-W orking Providence of Sions Saviour in New England (Original 
Narratives of Early American History), 219. 
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Massachusetts was at first little concerned about her 
security. This was discerned by Hutchinson, who, 
commenting on the attitude of the colony towards the 
Dutch war in 1653 and 1654, remarks that: 





—they had nothing to fear from either Dutch or French. 
They were ten times as numerous as both, and continually 
increasing in much greater proportion than either of the other, 
whose present or future interior force could occasion no great 
apprehensions. 


But he adds: 


They did not foresee what has since happened, that the neigh- 
bourhood of the colonies of different nations would one time 
or other engage the powers in Europe in their respective 
defence and annoyance.’ 


It was not until the period of the French wars that 
Massachusetts became seriously alarmed for her 
safety. Neither Massachusetts nor any other colony 
fought the French for any other reason than seif- 
defence and the preservation of its vital interests. In 
1666, as we have seen, Massachusetts refused to 
attack Canada. It was her experience during King 
William’s War, Cotton Mather’s Decennium Luctuo- 
sum, proving how vulnerable were her frontier settle- 
ments, her trade, and her fisheries to French attack, 
which made her pre-eminent among the colonies in 
her efforts against the French; and Parkman has 
criticised the raiding policy initiated by Frontenac 
precisely on this ground, that it aroused the inveter- 
ate hostility of a colony which was essentially pacific, 
and desired only to be let alone.* 


5 History of the Colony of Massachusett’s Bay (London, 1765) i, 185. 
° Count Frontenac and New France (1898 edition), 391-392. The words of 
Parkman are worth quoting: “By successful raids against the borders of 
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The words of Cotton Mather describing the reasons 
for the Phips expedition of 1690 against Quebec are 
eloquent of this feeling: 


It was Canada that was the chief Source of New-England’s 
miseries. There was the main strength of the French; there 
the Indians were mostly supplied with ammunition; thence 
issued parties of men, who uniting with the salvages bar- 
barously murdered many innocent New-Englanders ... . 
and as Cato could make no speech in the senate without that 
conclusion, Delenda est Carthago; so it was the general con- 
clusion of all that argued sensibly about the safety of that 
country, Canada must be reduced.’ 


And six years after the Phips expedition, when the 
colony was in extreme distress by reason of the losses 
of the war, the General Court, in an official appeal 
to the English government for aid, described Canada 
as “the unhappy Fountain from whence issue all our 
Miserys.””* 

That it is difficult for a commercial nation to main- 
tain a policy of complete isolation has been recognized 
by both English and American statesmen. In a 





New England, Frontenac roused the Canadians from their dejection, and 
prevented his red allies from deserting him; but in so doing he brought upon 
himself an enemy who, as Charlevoix himself says, asked only to be let 
alone. .... Canada was organized for war, and must fight at the bid- 
ding of the King, who made the war and paid forit. Massachusetts was 
organized for peace; and if she chose an aggressive part, it was at her own 
risk and her own cost.” 

Some idea of the extent to which the efforts of Massachusetts surpassed 
those of other colonies may be gained from the fact that in the last inter- 
colonial war, out of a total of £2,510,000 expended by the continental colo- 
nies for extraordinary expenses due to the war, £818,000, or nearly one-third, 
was spent by Massachusetts. See Edward Channing, History of the United 
States iii, 32, note 4. 

7 Magnalia Christi Americana (1820 edition), vol. i, 168. 

* Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay vii, 123. 
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great debate in the House of Lords in 1755 on British 
foreign policy Lord Hardwicke remarked: 


No man of sense or integrity would say that they could separate 
themselves from the continent. A commercial kingdom must 
have connections there. 


And his opponent, Earl Temple, admitted that a great 
commercial state must occasionally take pert in conti- 
nental affairs.* Thirty years later the New Englander 
John Adams, as he considered the course which the 
infant United States ought to pursue, expressed him- 
self on this question far more strongly: 


If all intercourse between Europe and America could be cut 
off forever, if every ship we have were burnt, and the keel of 
another never to be laid, we might still be the happiest people 
upon earth, and in fifty years, the most powerful.’ 


The difficulty which the United States has experi- 
enced in trying to maintain a policy of isolation has 
arisen chiefly from the fact that twice, at intervals of 
a century, it has been the principal neutral carrying 
power at a time of general European war. Massa- 
chusetts was never placed in a precisely similar 
situation with relation to the other European colonies 
in North America, although it was put to some em- 
barrassment in 1674 when the Dutch, after their 
reoccupation of New York attempted to seize Acadia." 


*P. C. Yorke, Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ii, 260. This is ap- 
parently a paraphrase of a speech reported in Parliamentary History xv, 
643. Temple’s speech is reported in id., page 529. 

J. F. Rippy and A. Debo, Historical Background of the American 
Policy of Isolation, 131, citing the Works of Adams. 

" For this little known episode see C. W. Tuttle’s essay, the “Dutch 
Conquest of Acadie,”’ in his Historical Papers (Boston, 1889). 
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But distantly analogous to the experience of the 
United States in 1812 and in 1914 was the experience 
of Massachusetts in 1643 and following with D’Aul- 
nay and La Tour, two French contestants for the con- 
trol of Acadia. 

The circumstances which invited intervention, at 
this time by Massachusetts in the affairs of Acadia 
have been narrated by Parkman and others.” It 
will suffice here to say that it was the weaker of the 
two contestants, La Tour, who sought the aid of his 
English neighbors, and that after he had twice been 
refused, it was his sudden appearance in Boston 
harbor in the summer of 1643 with a considerable 
force of men which produced a change in the policy 
of the colony and impelled the decision in favor of 
intervention. The earlier adverse decision had been’ 
made chiefly on the ground that La Tour had been 
declared an outlaw by the French government. In 
1643 he brought with him to Boston a document 
signed by the Vice Admiral of France which seemed 
to prove that he was once more in favor at Court. 
All that he asked of the Massachusetts magistrates 
was assistance to regain his fort on the St. John’s, 
which D’Aulnay was then blockading. The change 
in La Tour’s standing at Court, while it might mini- 
mize the risks of intervention, did not, in itself, rein- 
force the arguments for such a course, and it has been 
generally assumed that the decision to permit La Tour 
to hire shipping to assist him in raising the blockade 
was largely dictated by the interest of the Boston 
merchants in the Acadian trade. Thus J. T. Adams 
calls the affair a ‘‘little job in dollar diplomacy.” 


% Parkman, Old Regime in Canada, i-iii. 
3 Founding of New England, 232. 
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In all probability, had there been no commercial 
interest involved, the decision to grant La Tour’s 
request, even in a modified form, never would have 
been made, but it is abundantly clear from Winthrop’s 
narrative that there were other reasons. One might 
perhaps be equally justified in saying that the princi- 
pal object of Winthrop and his fellow magistrates 
was to preserve a balance of power in Acadia. In 
the arguments which Winthrop recapitulates the fact 
bulks large that D’Aulnay had been consistently hos- 
tile to the English, and that it would be very unwise 
to permit him to overthrow his rival lest his power 
to do mischief be increased." 

Again it is clear that Winthrop and others were 
influenced by their fears. The sudden appearance in 
Boston harbor of a foreign vessel with force enough to 
spoil the town created a panicky state of mind. Thus 
Winthrop accounts for the hasty action of the im- 
promptu conference of magistrates and elders by 
“their earnest desire to despatch him away.” It is 
entirely conceivable that had La Tour, as in 1641 and 
1642, sent a small vessel with no force to ask assist- 
ance, a far less favorable reply would have been 
given." 

Nevertheless the later history of this affair shows 
that the principal interest of the Bay colony in Acadia 
was a commercial one. Certain Boston merchants 
continued to give La Tour financial aid long after the 
colony had ceased to countenance him officially, and 
in the treaty of peace which was concluded with D’Aul- 
nay after the latter had crushed his rival, Massachusetts 


“ Winthrop’s Journal (Original Narratives of Early American History) 
ii, 111, 114; Hutchinson Papers I, 141. 
% Winthrop’s Journal ii, 106, 130. 
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was able to secure the concession of commercial 
privileges in Acadia." As a result, Acadia became 
economically dependent upon Boston, and as in so 
many other cases this was but a prelude to political 
subjection. 

This is the only case of direct intervention in the 
early history of Massachusetts, but there is a later 
instance where commercial considerations forced upon 
the colony a change of attitude towards the French, 
with the result that something like an entente was 
established. The instance in question occurred in 
1682. By that time not only was the trade of Massa- 
chusetts with Acadia considerable, but the fisheries 
off the Acadian coast had assumed great importance 
in the economic life of the colony. The few hundred 
French residents of Acadia were economically depend- 
ent upon Boston, they had no fisheries of their own, 
and consequently they did not resent the exploitation 
of Acadia by others. It was otherwise with the Gover- 
nor of New France and his superiors at Versailles 
who were bound to resent anything so contrary to 
the principles of the old colonial system. Down to 
1682 Massachusetts had ignored the occasional pro- 
tests of the Governor of New France, but in that year, 
mindful of the increasing violence of the conflict with 
England which was shortly to culminate in the loss 
of the charter, Massachusetts made an informal agree- 
ment with Frontenac to discountenance the lawless 
conduct of its traders and fishermen on the coasts of 
Acadia, and to acquiesce in the payment by its fisher- 


6 The later history of this affair may be followed in Winthrop’s Journal 
or in Hubbard’s History of New England, which is based largely upon 
Winthrop. The story of La Tour’s financial dealings with the Boston 
merchants is told by A. E. Allaben in the National Magazine xvii, 422-436. 
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men of a license fee for the privilege of fishing in 
Acadian waters." 

Again it may be said that there were other considera- 
tions besides the purely commercial, but the main 
thing to observe is that the rulers of the colony saw 
that because of the importance of the Acadian fisheries 
it was highly desirable not to permit French irritation 
to develop into hostility at a time when relations 
with England were so unsatisfactory. Hence it was 
that they were willing to establish with the official 
representative of French power in America more 
friendly relations than existed at any time before or 
after. 

The advantages and disadvantages of a system of 
balance of power have been debated at least since 
the time of Machiavelli. European statesmen have, 
on the whole, favored it, while Americans from John 
Adams to Woodrow Wilson, recognizing it as the 
cause of many entanglements, have condemned it. 
But where several powers possessing military strength 
have interests in the same quarter of the world, 
something approaching a balance of power almost 
inevitably develops. Thus there has existed at vari- 
ous times not only a continental balance of power, but 
a balance of power among the great maritime states 
of the western Europe. In much the same way there 
developed, during the late seventeenth century, a 
balance of power among the European settlements 
and Indian tribes occupying the northern part of the 
North American continent. . 





17 The writer has described this little-known episode of early Mas- 
sachusetts history in an article which has since appeared in the Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxvi, 427-437. Reference may be 
made here to the Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1681- 
1685, Nos. 1863, 1863, ii and v, and 1985; also to the Records of the Governor 
and Company of the Massachusetts Bay v, 373. 
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The North American balance of power came into 
being in the period between King Philip’s war and 
the beginning of the French wars. By 1688 the chief 
Indian tribes of the northern part of America were 
grouped about the English and French in two rival 
combinations. The powerful Iroquois confederation 
was bound by treaties of friendship with New York, 
Massachusetts, and several other of the English 
colonies. The tribes of Canada and the Great Lake 
region. and the Abnaki of Maine, were attached by 
ties of interest to the French. Between the Iroquois 
on the one hand and the French and their western 
allies on the other there was an inveterate hostility, 
but down to about 1675 even the colony of New York, 
which had enjoyed the friendship of the Iroquois 
much longer than the other English colonies, had re- 
garded this relationship as mainly commercial, and 
not political, in character. Consequently, so long as 
the Iroquois continued to trade at Albany, little 
attention was paid to their wars and conquests. But 
as French power in America increased, and French 
ambitions for a great American empire became more 
obvious, first the Governors of New York, and later 
the governments of other English colonies, began to 
consider the friendship of the Iroquois as politically 
valuable for restraining French ambitions."* 

18 The existence of an Indian balance of power was recognized as early as 
1684 by Richard Wharton, a prominent Boston merchant and later a member 
of the Council of the Dominion of New England. Speaking of the rumor 
of a French settlement on the upper Connecticut, Wharton wrote: “the 
ffrench being fortyfied there may easily intercept the Albany Trade & 
break the balance of Indian power by assisting some against other nations, 
or necessitate all to an union.” The letter is calendared in Calendar of 
State Papers, America and West Indies, 1681-1685, No. 1863, but the quota- 
tion is from a copy in the Gay Transcripts at tne Massachusetts Historical 
Society, State Papers iii, 34. The name of the writer is not given, but from 
internal evidence he may be confidently identified as Wharton. 
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It might seem that there was no good reason why 
Massachusetts should become involved in this quar- 
rel. Its relations with the Stuart representatives who 
governed New York were seldom friendly, and the 
Iroquois had made repeated forays into New England, 
killing friendly Indians and destroying the property 
of the whites. It had even occurred to a Governor of 
New France, in the days when New York was still New 
Netherland, that he might make an alliance with the 
New England colonies against the Iroquois. Conse- 
quently, in 1650, he sent the Jesuit, Druilletes, who as 
missionary among the Abnaki of the Kennebec had 
enjoyed friendly relations with the Plymouth fur 
traders in that river, to make proposals for such an 
alliance, offering as a makeweight a commercial 
agreement. Druilletes was persuaded that the Bos- 
ton merchants and Plymouth traders were favorable 
to his proposals, but when the question came before 
the Commissioners of the Confederation in 1651, 
the French offer was rejected. At that time the New 
England colonies had no quarrel with the Iroquois, 
and no desire to incur the hostility of that formidable 
confederacy, at the price of commercial concessions 
which in themselves were unsatisfactory and of very 
problematical value.'* 

Again in 1684, just after the conclusion of the in- 
formal agreement above described, Frontenac’s suc- 
cessor, La Barre, who was about to undertake a puni- 
tive expedition against the Iroquois, invited the 
Massachusetts government to assist him in his enter- 
prise, thus endeavoring to turn the commercial agree- 
ment into a political alliance. To this overture no 


1 Parkman, Jesuits in North America, chapter xxii; S. Roy Weaver in 
the Journal of Political Economy xix, 411-415; Thwaites, Jesuit Relations 
xxxi, 183ff., and xxxvi, 74ff.; Plymouth Records ix, 199ff. and x, 422. 
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reply, apparently, was vouchsafed, for the days of 
the old government were numbered, but there is no 
reason to believe that the old, or any other Massa- 
chusetts government, would have favored anything 
but an attitude of neutrality.*° 

Moreover, it was precisely in this year 1684 that a 
chain of events definitely aligned Massachusetts with 
the New York-Iroquois combination. In the summer 
of 1684 the new acting governor of Acadia struck a 
blow at the English monopoly of the Acadian fisheries 
by seizing eight New England fishing vessels.** The 
entente so carefully arranged in 1682 was thus broken, 
and Massachusetts as well as New York began to 
take alarm at the aggressive attitude of her French 
neighbors. 

In this same year 1684 Massachusetts formally 
renewed its treaty of peace and friendship with the 
Iroquois confederation. From the point of view of 
Massachusetts this negotiation was merely to make 
sure that the depredations from which the colony had 
suffered during the years 1677-1680 would not be 
renewed. A similar treaty with the same object was 
made at the same time by the Governor of Virginia on 
behalf of Virginia and Maryland. In after years the 
Iroquois interpreted these treaties of friendship as 
treaties of alliance, and spoke of the colonies repre- 
sented at the Congress of 1684 as members of the 
covenant chain.** Even had the treaty of 1684 been 
nothing but a permanent treaty of peace it would 
still have been important, because, in putting an end 


% Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1681-1685, No. 
1863, iii. 

% Td., 1863, iv, 1985; 1685-1688, No. 545. 

2 Colden, History of the Five Nations (1904) i, 34-51; Records of the 
Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay v, 299, 319, 461. 
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to Iroquois raids upon New England, it removed the 
principal barrier to the coéperation of New York and 
the New England colonies in a possible war against 
the French. When the war actually came, the Iro- 
quois alliance was regarded as essential to the safety 
of the northern colonies, so that Massachusetts did 
not hesitate to accept the Iroquois interpretation of 
the meaning of the transactions of 1684. 

Finally, it was in this year 1684 that Massachusetts 
was deprived of its old charter and joined with other 
colonies to form the Dominion of New England. 
In part this step was taken as a means of erecting a 
more effective barrier against the French, and with 
the addition, in 1688, of New York and the Jerseys the 
combination was completed. With the loss of the 
charter went the loss of independence of action, and 
for the time being the policy of Massachusetts was 
but a reflection, more or less distorted by the local 
interests represented on the Council of the Domin- 
ion, of the policy of the government at Whitehall.” 

The overthrow of James II was speedily followed by 
the disruption of the union of the northern colonies in 
America which he had effected, but the American 
balance of power, which he had had nothing to do with 
establishing, continued to afford a basis of action for 
the now disunited fragments of the Dominion of New 
England. Massachusetts found herself compelled not 
only to defend her frontier, her trade, and her fisheries 
against the French, but also to share in the defence of 
Albany and to assist the Iroquois in their war against 
the common enemy. Like England in 1914 Massa- 
chusetts theoretically possessed liberty of action, but 
practically she found it impossible to confine her 


* For this aspect of the Stuart schemes of colonial consolidation see V. 
F. Barnes, the Dominion of New England, 31ff., 216, and references. 
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activities to ‘the defence of her own interests. The 
Massachusetts government in March, 1690, thought: 


Albany is a strong & well fashioned Curb for o* Enemies, which 
if it be broken they would run at a prodigious Rate, Albany 
is the Dam, w should it through neglect be broken down by 
y® weight of y* Enemy, we dread to think of the Inundation 
of Calamities y* would quickly follow thereupon. 


Strange words indeed from the descendants of men who 
had called themselves Israelites and all their neighbors 
Egyptians, but prejudice has always to yield to stark 
necessity, and self-preservation is Nature’s first law. 
In short, there existed a balance of power, although 
the colonial leaders may not have so described it, and 
it had to be maintained. 

To the quarrel of England and France Massachu- 
setts was doubtless as indifferent in 1689 as she had 
been in 1666, when she refused to join in an attack upon 
Canada. It was the changed situation in America 
which forced her to act in a different manner. Of 
this we have indubitable proof in the words and acts 
of her leaders during the critical months between the 
overthrow of Andros and the regularization of the 
new régime. The new government in England, as 
yet but ill established, could exert no pressure upon 
the American colonies; it was too preoccupied to do 
more than make faint suggestions and undertake 
feeble measures for colonial defence. The policy of 
Massachusetts in these months was that of her own 
chosen leaders. 

The immediate and pressing need of the colony was 
to put an end to the attacks of the Abnaki, which had 
all but destroyed the Maine settlements, but from an 


™ Documentary History of Maine (Collections of the Maine Historical 
Society, Second Series) v, 6A. 
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early date the members of the provisional government 
began to consider a joint attack upon Canada by the 
New England colonies, New York, and the Iroquois. 
In September, 1689, Commissioners were sent to 
Albany to renew the Iroquois alliance and to secure, 
if possible, their assistance against the Abnaki, but 
they were also instructed to hint that if war should 
be declared between England and France (news of 
the declaration of war had not yet reached the col- 
onies), Massachusetts would be prepared to assist in 
a general attack upon Canada.* An immediate re- 
sult of this embassy was that on the appeal of the 
Albany magistrates (which was seconded by the Iro- 
quois) Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut, 
acting together in this crisis, agreed to send a small 
force to Albany to assist in its defence.** 

Definite news of the declaration of war did not 
arrive until early December, by which time, owing to 
the French capture of several English fishing vessels, 
the attention of Massachusetts was directed towards 
Acadia.*”7 An expedition against Acadia was pro- 
jected, but hung fire for several months because of the 


% Massachusetts Archives 107: 168, 266 (a), 276ff. The instructions to 
the Commissioners are printed in part in Documentary History of Maine 
ix, 38. For the proceedings of the conference see Documentary History of 
Maine ix, 50 New York Colonial Documents iii, 621, and Colden, History of 
the Five Nations i, 119-126. The idea of a general attack upon Canada was 
suggested by the Albany magistrates and approved by John Pynchon of 
Springfield in letters written in August, 1689, which may be found in 
Massachusetts Archives 107: 253 and 258. 

* Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1689-1692, No. 524. 
For further evidence of the general recognition of the importance of Albany 
to New England see the letter calendared in id., No. 509. On his return 
from the conference Pynchon, who was one of the Commissioners, wrote 
Governor Bradstreet that if the French should take Albany all western 
Massachusetts would be exposed, and strongly urged that the request of 
Albany for assistance be granted (Massachusetts Archives 35: 32). 
™ Documentary History of Maine v, 15. 
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difficulty of organizing and financing it.** In fact it 
is doubtful if any attack on the French would have 
been made at this time, had it not been for the massa- 
cre at Schenectady. Letters received from Albany 
after the massacre made it clear that the Iroquois 
were angry at the failure of their English allies to act 
against the French, and that if something was not 
speedily done, the Indians, inclined like all of their 
race to take the winning side, would go over to the 
French. It was pointed out by the Albany magis- 
trates that in that case the French could hardly fail 
to be victorious and the English cause in America 
would be ruined.?* 

The justice of these observations was so far recog- 
nized by the Massachusetts government that new 
life was infused into the project of an attack upon 
Acadia. Writing to the Governor of Plymouth, 
Governor Bradstreet thus described the motives for 
undertaking such an expedition: 


Tis generally apprehended to be necessary that we forthwith 
undertake an expedition against the French, at Port Royal and 
places along shore, that may give some check to their depreda- 
tions, and thereby gain some reputation with the Five Nations. 
If nothing should be effected, they would be ready to think all 
said to them as idle tales, only devised to fix them on our side. 


And in a letter to Captain Bull, the commander of the 


* The history of this expedition may best be traced in the Records of the 
Massachusetts General Court, 1689-1698 (Ms.). Many pertinent documents 
are printed in Documentary History of Maine vy. There is a good narrative 
account in Francis Bowen’s Life of Sir William Phips (Sparks’ American 
Biography, volume vii). 

9 Massachusetts Archives 35: 236; Andros Tracts (Prince Society) iii, 114. 
%° Massachusetts Historical Collections, Fourth Series, v, 230. 
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Connecticut force which had been sent to protect 
Albany, the Massachusetts government wrote: 


Albany, New York and Boston must die the death, if stricken 
with the same Division Plague.” 


Thus it was that the destruction of a town on the 
New York frontier, and the consequent fear of the 
loss of the Iroquois alliance, spurred Massachusetts 
to undertake first the conquest of Acadia, and later 
in the same year, acting in conjunction with other 
colonies and the Iroquois, the conquest of Canada. 
To maintain the balance of power, which was regarded 
as necessary to her security, Massachusetts in 1690, 
like England in 1914 was led to link her fortunes with 
those of others. Isolation as a policy had broken 
down. Although the obstacles in the way of common 
action were too great to be surmounted, with the result 
that after the disastrous failure of the expedition of 
1690 the colonies never again undertook a large scale 
offensive against the French without English assist- 
ance, the principle had been established that there 
was a community of interest, and in all the succeeding 
French wars it was not entirely lost sight of. 

The experience of seventeenth-century Massachu- 
setts in attempting to maintain a policy of isolation 
is thus much like that of England and the United 
States. For similar reasons she was led to adopt such 
a policy, and for similar reasons she was compelled, on 
occasion, to deviate from it. That the same forces 
should operate with similar results under the relatively 
primitive and simple conditions which obtained in 
seventeenth-century America as in the established and 


| Massachusetts Archives 35: 279. The phrase, “same Division Plague,” 
refers to the dissensions at Schenectady, which were generally held re- 
sponsible for the failure of the inhabitants to keep a watch. 
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complex state system of Europe is a striking phenome- 
non, well worth the attention of the historian. It 
would perhaps be stretching the evidence too far to 
assert that it establishes a general law, but certainly 
it is sufficient to establish a strong presumption in 
favor of conclusions which the reader may well be left 
to draw for himself. 











BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S “ELECTRICAL 
KITE” AND LIGHTNING ROD 


MARCUS W. JERNEGAN 


NY new evidence throwing light on the career 
of Boston’s most famous son, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, must always be a matter of peculiar interest to 
New Englanders. The fact that he first became ac- 
quainted with the properties of electricity in Boston,’ 
through experiments made there by Dr. Spence of 
Scotland in 1746, connects Boston and Franklin with 
the two most spectacular results of his experiments; 
“the electrical kite,’’ by which he proved the identity 
of lightning and electricity, and the lightning rod. 
This kite experiment is one of the great landmarks in 
the history of science in America and one which 
“electrified”’ the entire scientific world. Yet, incred- 
ible as it may seem, the direct contemporary evidence 
respecting this famous experiment is extraordinarily 
incomplete and vague. Several Franklin students* 
however have, in recent years, attempted to deter- 
mine when, where, and under what circumstances 
Franklin performed his experiments. 
It is agreed that Franklin, in 1749, arrived at the 
conclusion that lightning and electricity were prob- 
ably identical; and that he proposed the lightning rod. 


1 Franklin’s statement in his Autobiography, in A. H. Smyth, the 
Writings of Benjamin Franklin, i, 417. 

? Rotch, Abbott Lawrence. “Did Benjamin Franklin fly his Electrical 
Kite before he invented the Lightning Rod,” in Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, N.S. xviii, 115-123. 

McAdie, Alexander. “The Date of Franklin’s Kite Experiment,” Jbid., 
xxiv, 188-205. 
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In a letter* to Peter Collinson of London, written July 
29, 1750, he gives his views on electricity and de- 
scribes experiments made in 1749. He says, for 
example :* 


Now if the fire of electricity and that of lightning be the same, 
as I have endeavored to shew at large, in a former paper. 


Also: 


To determine the question, whether the clouds that contain 
lightning are electrified or not, I would propose an experiment. 


And again: 


I say, if these things are so, may not the knowledge of this 
power of points be of use to mankind, in preserving houses, 
churches, ships &c. from the stroke of lightning, by directing 
us to fix on the highest parts of those edifices, upright rods of 
iron made sharp as a needle, and gilt to prevent rusting, and 
from the foot of those rods a wire down the outside of the 
building into the ground, or down round one of the shrouds of 
a ship and down her sides till it reaches the water? Would 
not these pointed rods probably draw the electrical fire silently 
out of a cloud before it came nigh enough to strike, and thereby 
secure us from that sudden and terrible mischief? 


Before June 1752, the alleged date of the kite ex- 
periment, French scientists, following the suggestions 
of Franklin, proved by direct experiment, May 10 
and 18, 1752, the identity of lightning and electric- 


* Smyth, ii, 426-454. See also note 26. 

* Ibid., 436-37. 

Stephen Gray, however, performed electrical experiments in London in 
September, 1734. In his letter of January 28, 1734-5, in Philosophical 
Transactions, xxix, 16-24, he says (p. 24) that the electric fire “‘seems to be 
of the same nature with that of Thunder and Lightning.” 
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ity. Franklin indeed gracefully acknowledged this 
fact in a letter* to M. D’Alibard: 


I sent you some time since, Priestly’s History of Electricity 

= . I wish the reading of it may renew your taste for that 
Branch of Philosophy, which is already so greatly indebted 
to you, as being the first of Mankind, that had the Courage 
to attempt drawing Lightning from the Clouds to be subjected 
to your Experiments. 


The question still remains however whether Frank- 
lin flew his kite before he heard of the French experi- 
ments, and thus discovered the identity of lightning 
and electricity independently. Some of Franklin's 
commentators and biographers have said that he did.” 
More recently this view has been called in question by 
several writers.* Another problem is whether Frank- 
lin was the first to put “points,” lightning rods, on a 
building for the purpose of protecting it from a stroke 
of lightning. It is the purpose of this paper to call 
attention to some important new evidence which seems 
to have escaped the attention of students of these 
problems. 

The old accounts® declared that Franklin, at some 


* Franklin’s letters to Collinson were published in London, 1751, brought 
to the attention of Count de Buffon, and at his request were translated into 
French by M. D’Alibard, (Franklin’s Autobiography in Smyth i, 419) and 
published in Paris in the Spring of 1752. M. D’Alibard wrote Franklin 
March 31, 1752, “We are all waiting with the greatest eagerness to hear 
from you—Your name is venerated in this Country as it ought to be.” 
(Quoted by Edwin J. Houston in Journal of Franklin Institute, cixi, 
286.). His report of the experiment made at Marly-la-Ville, near Paris, 
on May 10, 1752, is in Sparks, v, 288-294. It was read to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, May 13,1752. See notes 37 and 38. 

* Smyth, v.94. The letter is dated London, Jan. 31, 1768. See note 37. 

7 Joseph Priestly, History and Present State of Electricity, 179. 

William Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed, 357. 

*Rotch and McAdie, op. cit. 

* Priestly, 179. 

James Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin, i, 295. 
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date in June, 1752, constructed a kite, tied a key to 
the end of the string and with the help of his son, who 
according to the story was the only one besides 
Franklin who participated in the experiment, raised 
the kite in a thunderstorm and, on putting his knuckle 
to the key, received an electric spark. Franklin made 
no report of this experiment until October 1, 1752, 
and then in a letter’ to Peter Collinson of London. 
It reads as follows: 


As frequent mention is made in the public papers from Europe 
of the success of the Philadelphia experiment for drawing the 
electric fire from clouds by means of pointed rods of iron erected 
on high buildings, etc. it may be agreeable to the curious to be 
informed, that the same experiment has succeeded in Philadel- 
phia tho’ made in a different and more easy manner, which 
anyone may try, as follows. 


Then follow directions for making and flying a kite. 
Contrary to what might be expected, Franklin does 
not say in this letter that he personally had flown a 
kite, nor does he give the exact place, date, or any 
of the details or circumstances connected with the 
experiment. 

It has been a matter of considerable speculation, 
why Franklin delayed his report so long, why he 
failed to give details, and why he did not later give 
them even when requested to do so. For his friend, 
Cadwallader Colden of New York, with whom he 
had been corresponding for years on the subject of 
electricity, was not only greatly surprised, apparently, 
to read the account of Franklin’s experiment in the 


1 Printed in Philosophical Transactions, xlvii, (1751-1752), pp. 565-67, 
and read to the Royal Society, December 21, 1752. See also McAdie, 191 
and Smyth, iii, 99. Franklin also published this letter, with variations, in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, October 19, 1752, See notes 29 and 37. 
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Pennsylvania Gazette, but also distinctly dissatisfied 
with the description given. For he soon took the 
trouble to write Franklin, October 29, 1752, for more 
information, as follows: 


P.S. This having lain by me some days for an opportunity to 
send it I have in that time seen in the News papers the Account 
of the Electrical Kite. I hope a more perfect & particular 
account will be published in a manner to preserve it better & 
to give it more Credit than it can contain from a common 
Newspaper. 

Franklin, however, so far as known, failed to follow 
Colden’s hint. 

It seems remarkable also that none of Franklin's 
numerous other American correspondents appear to 
have known about the experiment until he published 
the account in the Gazetle. Diligent search in the 
colonial contemporary newspapers and correspond- 
ence of the period, has failed to bring forward further 
details respecting this epoch-making experiment.” 

These facts have led some recent writers to the 
conclusion that Franklin flew his kite late in the 
summer, or in late September, 1752, or perhaps even 
later than the date of his kite letter of October 1, 1752. 
If this be true it would take from Franklin a part of 
the honor which he has had because of the belief that 
he independently made the discovery, by his own 
experiment, of the identity of lightning and electricity. 
If he flew his kite at any of the later dates mentioned, 
after news of the French experiments arrived in Phila- 


“In New York Historical Society Collections, 1920, Cadwallader Colden 
Papers, iv, 1748-54, 353. 

™% Compare letters given in McAdie, 200-205, by William S. Mason of 
Evanston, Ill., Clarence S. Brigham of the American Antiquarian Society, 
and others. The author is indebted to Mr. Mason, for the privilege of using 
his very remarkable collection of Frankliniana. 
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delphia, his experiment would rather be a continua- 
tion of those already performed; an attempt to extend 
them further. Recent writers have leaned towards 
this view.“ Mr. Alexander McAdie, for example, be- 
lieves that the evidence he examined indicates the 
following conclusions :“ 


1: Franklin himself does not give a definite date when a kite was 
flown. 2: It seems doubtful that the kite was flown in June 
or early summer 1752. 3: If flown, the date was probably not 
far in advance of the end of September 1753. 4: The whole 
tenor of the letter of October 1, (19) 1752, indicates not so much 
an experiment actually performed as one projected and the 
results anticipated. 


Mr. Rotch believes“ that the kite was not flown until 
“later in the summer.” In view of the doubt cast 
on Franklin’s having made the experiment inde- 
pendently, viz., without any knowledge of the French 
experiments, it seems desirable to present some new 
evidence that throws further light on this problem. 

The nearest contemporary source from which bi- 
ographers have obtained their information respecting 
the date of the flying of the kite, is Joseph Priestly. 
He was the author of the History and Present State 
of Electricity, the first edition being published in Lon- 
don in 1767. A second source is one Dr. Stuber of 
Philadelphia, who first published a sketch of Frank- 
lin’s life in the Columbian Magazine 1790-91. James 
Parton, in his life of Franklin, says,“ 

% Benjamin Park, History of Electricity, 587, 589. “The news came 
from across the sea that the experiment had been tried.” No evidence is 
given for this assertion, however. 

4 McAdie, 196. 

% Rotch, 119. 

% Parton, i, 295. 

Dr. Stuber’s account is printed by Sparks, v, 174-175, and by McAdie, 
197-198. 
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We owe our knowledge of what occurred on that memorable 
afternoon to two persons who heard Franklin tell the story, 
namely Dr. Stuber of Philadelphia and the English Dr. Priestly. 


The latter is much the more important source, since 
the account was written during Franklin’s residence 
in England and with his knowledge, while the former 
wrote after Franklin’s death. Moreover Dr. Stuber 
does not give evidence of having obtained independent 
information directly from Franklin. 

Dr. Priestly writes as follows'’? with respect to the 
kite experiment: 
As every circumstance relating to so capital a discovery as this 
(the greatest, perhaps, that has been made in the whole com- 
pass of philosophy, since the time of Sir Isaac Newton) cannot 
but give pleasure to all my readers, I shall endeavor to gratify 
them with the communications of a few particulars which I 
have from the best authority. . . . . This happened in June 
1752, a month after the electricians in France had verified the 
same theory, but before he heard of anything they had done. 


Here follows a description of the flying of the kite. 

How did Dr. Priestly know the date when the kite 
was flown? Well, it will be noted that he says he 
had the information “from the best authority.” 
That would certainly be Franklin. But secondly 
in a most interesting and important letter to Mr. 
Rotheram, dated at Warrington, February 14, 1766, 
Dr. Priestiy gives important evidence concerning 
the source of his knowledge. As this letter seems 
never to have been made use of by Franklin’s biogra- 
phers and commentators, the pertinent portion is 
here given :'* 


1 Priestly, 179-181. 

John Towill Rutt, Life and Correspondence of Joseph Pricsily, i, 
56-57. See also Memoirs of Dr. Priestly to the year 1795, Written by Him- 
self, 30-52. 
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I have lately been at London and formed a most agreeable 
acquaintance with Dr. Franklin, Mr. Canton,’* Dr. Watson” 
and other philosophers and electricians. . . . . I mentioned 
te Dr. Franklin an idea that had occurred to me of writing 
the history of discoveries in electricity, which had been his 
favourite study. This I told him might be an useful work, 
and that I would willingly undertake it, provided I could be 
furnished with the books necessary for the purpose. This he 
readily undertook, and my other friends assisting him in it, 
I set about the work. . . . . During the course of my elec- 
trical experiments in this year, I kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with Dr. Franklin, and the rest of my philosophical 
friends in London; and my letters circulated among them all, 
as also every part of my History as it was transcribed. This 
correspondence would have made a considerable volume, and 
it took up much time, but it was of great use with respect to 
the accuracy of my experiments and the perfection of my work. 


This evidence indicates that Franklin not only 
supplied Dr. Priestly with information and read his 
manuscript as it was “transcribed,” but also that he 
must have approved the statement that the kite was 
flown in June, 1752, viz., before he had heard of the 
French experiments. It is of course true that this 
evidence is not contemporary, but given some four- 
teen or fifteen years after the event, a period of time 
in which Franklin might have forgotten the exact 
date of the flying of the kite. Again, his well-known 
statement in his autobiography,” while supporting 
the contention that the kite was flown in early summer, 


19 A footnote in this letter reads, “The first person in England who, by 
attracting the electric fire from the clouds during a thunder storm (July 20, 
1752) verified Dr. Franklin’s hypothesis of the Similarity of Lightning and 
Electricity.” 

%® Dr. Watson’s letter of December 21, 1752, describing English electrical 
experiments, is in Sparks, v, 296-299. 

% Smyth, i, 420. 
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was written at even a later date than 1767. He says 
in his autobiography: 


I will not swell this narrative with an account of that capital 

experiment (referring to the French experiment), nor of the 

infinite pleasure I received in the success of a similar one I made 
on after with a kite at Philadelphia, as both are to be found 
the histories of electricity. 


Those who question this evidence of Priestly respecting 
the date of the flying of the kite, and that of Franklin 
himself, do so for several reasons. They either 
doubt the accuracy of the memory of Franklin, or 
complain of the absence of direct original confirmatory 
evidence, or point to the vagueness of Franklin’s 
original letter of October first describing the kite ex- 
periment. The new evidence cited seems to the 
present writer to give considerable support to the 
view that Franklin flew the kite in June, without 
knowledge of the French experiments. 

Interestingly enough, the most spectacular imme- 
diate application of the discovery of the identity of 
lightning and electricity, the setting up of a lightning 
rod, is also a matter of doubt, with respect to the 
question whether Franklin was the first actually to 
put up a rod on some building for the purpose of pro- 
tecting it from a stroke of lightning. Franklin defi- 
nitely proposed, and some assert that he invented, the 
lightning rod in 1749, as reported in a letter to Peter 
Collinson July 29, 1750. But this is not the same as 
the performance of an experiment to prove the fact 
of protection. Franklin’s letter** to Collinson, dated 

# Smyth ii, 426-454. Mr. Edwin J. Houston says, “Here is a clear 
statement of Franklin’s great invention of the lightning rod,” viz., in his 
letter of July 29, 1750. Franklin as a man of Science and an Inventor in 


Journal of the Franklin Institute, clxi, 277. 
* Smyth, iii, 148-162. 
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September 1753, has usually been taken as evidence 
of the date of the invention of the lightning rod. 
Franklin, however, does not say in this letter that he 
had actually erected a rod on some particular build- 
ing and proved by experiment that it would conduct 
lightning to the ground. What he does say is as 
follows: 


Metalline rods, therefore, of sufficient thickness, and extending 
from the highest part of an edifice to the ground, being the best 
materials and complete conductors, will, I think, secure the 
building from damage.™ 


We may note particularly that Franklin says that he 
thinks the rod will protect the building. 

Again Franklin prepared more definite directions for 
putting rods on buildings and published them in 
Poor Richard’s (Improved) Almanac for 1753. The 
copy must have been ready for the printer in October, 
1752, because of an advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of October 19 stating that the Almanac 
was then in press. This is also the date, it may be 
noted, of the publication of the kite letter. Franklin 
says: 


How to Secure Houses, etc. from Lightning. It has pleased God 
in his Goodness to Mankind, at length to discover to them the 
Means of Securing their Habitations and other Buildings from 
Mischief by Thunder and Lightning.” 


* Ibid., 160. 

*% Rotch, 122-123. See also Parton, i, 297, f. n. 

* Tbid., 123. Franklin wrote a letter to Collinson, undated, probably in 
the early spring of 1750, of which an extract is printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for May of that year (xx, 208). Here he gives specific directions 
for erecting rods. This letter has escaped the attention of Franklin’s 
editors, Sparks, Bigelow and Smyth. He says: “There is something how- 
ever in the experiments of points, sending off, or drawing on, the electrical 
fire, which has not been fully explained, and which I intend to supply in 
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Franklin then describes the method of making a 
lightning rod and attaching it to a house, barn, or 
vessel. 

It might possibly be inferred from this evidence that 
Franklin himself had placed rods on buildings for the 
purpose of protection, but he does not specifically say 
so in this description. Franklin did, however, make 
two references to actual cases of setting up an “iron 
rod.” In his letter*’ to Peter Collinson, dated Sep- 
tember 1753, he says: 


In September, 1752, I erected an iron rod to draw the lightning 
down to my house, in order to make some experiments on it, 
with two bells to give notice when the rod should be electrified. 


It is clear, however, that this was not a rod set up for 
protection but for experimental purposes.** In the 
letter** to Collinson dated October 1, 1752, Franklin 
twice refers to “points’’ on buildings: “drawing the 
electric fire from clouds by means of pointed rods of 





my next. For the doctrine of points is very curious, and the effects of 
them truly wonderfull; and, from what I have observed on experiments, 
I am of opinion, that houses, ships, and even towns and churches may be 
effectually secured from the strokes of lightening by their means; for if, 
instead of the round balls of wood or metal, which are commonly placed on 
the tops of the weathercocks, vanes or spindles of churches, spires, or masts, 
there should be put a rod of iron 8 or 10 feet in length, sharpen’d gradually 
to a point like a needle, and gilt to prevent rusting, or divided into a num- 
ber of points, which would be better—the electrical fire would, I think, be 
drawn out of a cloud silently, before it could come near enough to strike; 
only a light would be seen at the point, like the sailors corpu ante. This 
may seem whimsical, but let it pass for the present, until I send the ex- 
periments at large.” 

7 Smyth, iii, 149. 

% Ibid, i, 101. 

Text in Philosophical Transactions, xlvii, 565-67, and in McAdie, 
190-91. This last paragraph is omitted in the kite letter as printed in the 
Pennsyloania Gazelle of October 19, 1752 and in Boston Weekly News 
Letter of November 2, 1752. Franklin may have changed his mind between 
October 1, and October 19, on this point. See notes 10 and 33. 
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iron erected on high buildings, etc.” and again at the 
end of the letter there is an important paragraph to 
be found in the text as printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1752. For some unknown reason 
this paragraph is omitted in the various editions of 
Franklin’s Experiments and Observations on Electricity 
and in the text of the letters as printed in the editions 
of Franklin’s writings by Sparks, Bigelow, and 
Smyth.** The paragraph referred to reads as follows: 


I was pleased to hear of the success of my experiments in 
France, and that they begin to erect points upon their buildings. 
We had before placed them upon our Academy and state-house 
spires. 


It is not certain in this last case whether Franklin 
is referring to “points” placed on buildings for pur- 
poses of experiment, as is apparent in the case of his 
own house, or for purposes of protection. In the 
reports of the first French experiments** made May 
10 and 18, 1752, no mention is made of erecting 
points on buildings, but rather of bars of iron, that of 
M. D’Alibard being raised 40 feet and that of M. de 
Lor 99 feet. Where then did Franklin’s information 
come from with respect to “points upon their build- 
ings?”’ 

It appears that other electrical experiments were 
made in France besides those on May 10, and 18, 
1752; in France, in May, June and July, in Brussels, 
July 5, and in England, July 20 and August 12.¥ 
Accounts of all these experiments might have been 


* Rotch, 120-21. 
* See note 5. 

% Boston Weekly News Letter, August 13, 1752. 
Virginia Gazette, December 15, 1752. 

Sparks, v, 296-298. 
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seen by Franklin, excepting perhaps the last, before 
his letter of October first. 

In one case electrical experiments performed in 
France were reported on in a letter dated Paris, May 
26, and published in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May 1752. The same letter,* with minor varia- 
tions, was published in a Boston newspaper in August. 
We know that Franklia had this magazine before him 
on September 14, 1752, when he wrote to Collinson: 


I see by Cave’s Magazine for May that they have translated 
my electrical papers into French and printed them in Paris. 


The French letter is an important piece of evidence, 
if it can be confirmed, in its bearing on the priority 
of setting up lightning rods. So far as the author is 
aware it has not, heretofore, been used by Franklin 
students. It reads as follows: 


From several electrical experiments performed by our best 
nauralists, in pursuance of those by Mr. Franklin in Philadel- 
phia, to find whether the tonitruous and electrical matter be not 
analogous, it appears, that to fix on the highest parts of buildings 
or ships sharp-pointed iron bars of ten or twelve feet, and gilt 
to prevent rust, with a wire hanging down on the outside to 
the ground, or about one of the ship’s shrouds, is a preservative 
against thunder. 


Franklin, then, knew by September 14, 1752 that 
there was a report that French scientists had placed 
iron rods on buildings and that they were “a pre- 
servative against thunder.” This has a bearing on 
his letter of October 1, 1752, especially the words, ‘““We 
had before placed them upon our Academy and state- 


*% Genileman’s Magazine, xxii, 229. 
Boston Weekly News Letter, August 13, 1752. 
Franklin’s letter to Collinson of September 14 is in Smyth, iii, 98. 
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house spires.”” It is possible that the report of the 
French experiment is not one of an actual experi- 
ment, but that the writer, like Franklin, anticipated 
the effect of lightning rods, when fixed on buildings. 
The description of lightning rods given in note 37, 
when compared with that of Franklin’s in note 26 
indicates that Franklin’s description was copied in 
part. 

Could Franklin have meant by the phrase, “We 
had before placed them upon our Academy and State- 
house spires,” “‘points’”’ for protection, previous to 
May 26, 1752? In his kite letter of October 1, 1752, 
where this phrase occurs, he is concerned with 
the identification of lightning and electricity. The 
natural interpretation of these words would be that 
he placed “points” on the “Academy and state- 
house spires’”’ for the purpose of experiment, and not 
for protection. It may be noted, however, that 
Priestly’s account, * read in manuscript and approved 
by Franklin, states that: 


The Doctor, after having published his method of verifying 
his hypothesis concerning the sameness of electricity with the 
matter lightning was waiting for the erection of a spire in 
Philadelphia to carry his views into execution, not imagining 
that a pointed rod of a moderate height could answer the same 
purpose; when it occurred to him that by means of a common 
kite he could have readier and better access to the regions of 
thunder than by any spire whatever. 


This would indicate that in June, the date given for 
the kite experiment, that “points” had not been 
erected on high buildings at that date even for ex- 
perimental purposes. 


* Priestly, 179-181. See also McAdie, 196. 
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It is an interesting fact that Franklin wrote a letter 
in August, 1752, to Dr. John Perkins of Boston as 
follows: 


Business sometimes obliges one to postpone philosophical 
amusements. Whatever I have wrote of that kind are really 
as they are entitled but Conjectures and Suppositions, which 
ought always to give place when careful observation militates 
against them. I own I have too strong a penchant to the 
building of hypotheses, they indulge my natural indolence. 
I wish I had more of your patience and accuracy in making 
observations, on which alone true philosophy can be founded. 


Compare also a letter* to Collinson, September, 1755: 


These thoughts, my dear friend, are many of them crude and 
hasty; and if I were merely ambitious of acquiring some reputa- 
tion in philosophy, I ought to keep them by me, till corrected and 
improved by time and farther experience. . . . . You are at 
liberty to communicate this paper to whom you please; it being 
of more importance that knowledge should increase, than that 
your friend should be thought an accurate philosopher. 


If French experimenters set up lightning rods before 
May 26, 1752, as stated in the letter from Paris printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May and in the 
Boston Weekly News Letter of August 13, 1752, then 
this antedates any similar experiment by Franklin, 
which is supported by evidence available to the pres- 
ent writer. Pending confirmation*’ of this French 


* John Bigelow. Works of Benjamin Franklin, ii, 258-59. 

* Quoted by Houston op. cit., clxi, 271. 

7 In the Genileman’s Magazine for June, 1752, xxii, 264, there is a letter 
dated Paris, June 9, describing the electrical experiments before the King 
made at St. Germaine en Laye, by M. de Lor and Mess. de Buffon and 
D’Alibard. These experiments preceeded those of M. D’Alibard of May 
10, and also those of M. de Lor on the 18, a description of which follows. 
In the description of those performed before the King (date not given) 
it is stated: “Having everything in readiness to prove whether the matter 
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evidence, or the appearance of other evidence that 
may prove that Franklin set up a lightning rod be- 
fore May 26, 1752, we may conclude as follows. 

Benjamin Franklin proposed the identity of light- 
ning and electricity but by his own admission, a French 
scientist, M. D’Alibard, was the first** to prove his 
conjectures by “‘drawing lightning from the clouds to 
be subjected to your experiments.” On the other 
hand, the evidence presented makes it more certain 
that Franklin did prove the identity of lightning and 
electricity, independently, and that his “electrical 
kite” was flown in June, 1752, before he had heard 
of the French experiments of May 10 and 18. 
Secondly, while Franklin was the first to propose 
lightning rods, and to give definite directions for 
erecting them, the evidence indicates that French 
scientists, acting on his suggestions, set up “‘sharp- 
pointed iron bars” on buildings and ships before 
May 26, 1752, before Franklin flew his kite, and 
before he himself had proved by experiment that they 
were a “preservative against thunder.” 

In spite of these conclusions, which are contrary 
to those recently set forth by some writers, it must 





of thunder and the electric matter be really the same, the effect was in every 
respect conformable to Mr. Franklin’s account. That of the greatest 
importance is a method of preventing the mischief of lightning, by fixing 
bars of iron ten or twelve feet long, sharply pointed, and gilt to avoid rust, 
in a perpendicular position, on the tops of houses or ships, and lowering a 
brass wire from the bottom of the bar to the ground, or to the ship’s 
shrouds.” 

%* In fact, however, D’Alibard was not present at the experiment. He 
left directions for one Coiffier, an “Ancien dragon, que j’avois chargé de faire 
les observations en mon absence.” (Sparks, v,290). Thus an obscure soldier 
was the first to draw off an electric spark from the rod. The report of the 
experiment was made by the village priest, M. Raulet, who was present. 
“Coiffier a été le premier qui a fait Vexpérience et l’a répéttée plusieurs fois.” 
Ibid., 292. See note 5. 
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be kept in mind that the important ideas and sug- 
gestions for the experiments originated in the brain of 
Franklin. His followers and imitators were hardly 
more than automatons in proving that his conjectures 
were true. Historical accuracy, however, requires 
patient research, for the purpose of determining as 
conclusively as possible the truth respecting Frank- 
lin’s experiments with the electrical kite and lightning 
rod. 

















THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


HE Christian Examiner is one of the most im- 

portant of American religious reviews not alone 
because of its exposition of the Unitarian point of= 
view in theology throughout more than half a cen- 
tury, but because of its distinctive work in literary 
criticism, and its comment on social, philosophical 
and educational problems. The Examiner's scope 
was broad; its literary and scholarly standards were 
high. 

The Christian Disciple’ is really a part of the file 
of the Examiner, but a change of name and the adop- 
tion of new numbering make them two periodicals 
bibliographically, with the result that the Disciple 
has been almost forgotten. It was started by a group 
of Unitarians—Channing, Lowell, Tuckerman, and 
Thatcher, joined later by the elder Francis Parkman. 
Its immediate purpose was to furnish a mouth-piece 
for Noah Worcester,? who had, a few years before, 
lost his pulpit at Thornton, N. H., through advocacy 
of the Unitarian cause. It was a monthly and was 
written largely by its editor, expressing his philan- 
thropic, gentle and sincere personality, chiefly in 
behalf of two causes—Unitarianism and peace. Hs ~ 


1 The Christian Disciple, May, 1813—-December, 1818 (i-v) monthly at 
Boston, Noah Worcester, editor. The Christian Disciple and Theological 
Review, January-February, 1819-November—December, 1823 (i-v) bi- 
monthly at Boston, Henry Ware, Jr., editor. 

*For Worcester, see W. E. Channing’s Works, iv, 387, the “Philan- 
thropist.” 
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attention had been turned to the subject of inter- 
national peace by the War of 1812; he was prominent 
in the foundation of the Massachusetts Peace Society 
in 1815; and by 1818 the advocacy of peace had so 
usurped his interest that he turned the Disciple over 
to Henry Ware, Jr., while he started the quarterly 
Friend of Peace. After six years of editorship Ware 
resigned the Disciple to the versatile publicist and 
historian John Gorham Palfrey, who changed its 
name to the Christian Examiner* ‘The edition of 
the Christian Disciple being in some numbers nearly 
exhausted,” runs the preface to the new series, “‘it 
has become convenient to adopt another title for our 
work.‘ The stated purpose of the Disciple had been 
“the promotion of spiritual and moral improvement,” 
and Palfrey does not wish to change either “‘the pur- 
pose or the nature of the subject matter provided.” 
Further, the editor avows his purpose to defend 
Unitarian principles to the height of his ability.* 

“Speaking the truth in love” was a motto carried 

*Subtitle varies: Theological Review, 1824-28, General Review, 1829- 
January, 1844, Religious Miscellany, March, 1844-May, 1857. Published 
bimonthly in six series January-February, 1824-November, 1869 (i-lxxxvii) 
at Boston, 1824-65 and New York, 1866-69. Editors: John G. Palfrey, 
1824-25. Francis Jerks, 1826-30. James Walker and F. W. P. Green- 
wood, 1831-March, 1839. William Ware, May, 1839-January, 1844. 
Alvan Lamson and Ezra S. Gannett, January, 1844-May, 1849. George 
Putnam and G. E. Ellis, July, 1849-May, 1857. F. H. Hedge and E. E. 
Hale, July, 1857-61. Thomas B. Fox, 1862-64 (with Allen, 1863-64). 
Joseph Henry Allen, 1863-65. Henry W. Bellows, 1866-69. 

‘It was common enough practice to begin a new series when the supply 
of back numbers was exhausted, but the adoption of a new title for that 
reason is unusual]. One of the chief financial resources of the reviews was 
the sale of complete files, and when this was no longer possible a new series 
might be begun, with new numbering, so that at least an appearance of 
completeness might be given to the bound set of a given series, even though 
earlier volumes were lacking. Of course changes in policy or editorship 
afford other reasons for the many “series” of the reviews. 

* Examiner, i, Preface. 
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over from the Disciple, and it may be said at the out- 
set that during the half century of the Disciple and 
Examiner, under sixteen different editors, rancorous 
argument and sarcastic retort were little practised 
in this unorthodox journal: it was an editor of the 
Examiner, William R. Alger, who once sagely ob- 
served that men often “make up in wrath what they 
want in reason.”” Severity of stricture was frequent 
but dignity and courtesy were the rule. Joseph Henry 
Allen, another editor, has pointed out that the 
Examiner was not even very controversial during its 
earlier life. In eight years, he says, there were only 
“six articles that throw light on the theological is- 
sues of the times.’”* Between 1828 and 1831 it was 
somewhat more vigorous for two reasons: the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, founded in 1828, was attacking Uni- 
tarianism, and Lyman Beecher was justifying at the 
Park Street Church the nickname “‘Brimstone Corner.” 
These revivals of orthodoxy had to be met. In 1826, 
the same year in which Beecher began his Boston 
labors, Francis Jenks succeeded Palfrey in the man- 
agement of the Examiner, bringing to the editorial 
chair some tendency to polemics.’ 

After five years’ service,* Jenks was succeeded by 
James Walker and F. W. P. Greenwood. Walker 
was later president of Harvard, and is only one of the 
many notables connected at the same time with the 
Examiner as editors and contributors and with Har- 
vard as professors and officers. The Examiner had 
practically the same relation with Harvard that the 

* Joseph H. Allen, An Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement, 192. 

7 See his introductory “editorial address,” which is chiefly theological, 
iii, 1, January, 1826. 

* By typographical error Jenks’ farewell is dated December 31, 1831, 


instead of 1830, but it was published in the December 1830 number, which 
is “the last,” he says, “for which I shall be in any way responsible.” 
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New Englander had with Yale. Greenwood,’ Walker’s 
co-editor, was ill throughout much of his connection 
with the Examiner. In July, 1835, he withdrew 
“for the present,”’ but he signed a joint farewell with 
Walker in 1839. This editorship was not a very 
prosperous one. 

In 1835 a new series was announced in these terms: 


As the subscription list of the Examiner has, owing to several 
causes, considerably diminished during the last two or three 
years, the society of gentlemen under whose auspices it has been 
conducted . . . . have determined that the next volume shall 
commence a new series in which they will study to introduce a 
greater variety of topics than hitherto, and to give in the same 
space a greater amount of religious and literary information.’® 


This promise is often made by American reviews 
in this period; they continually resolve to be lighter 
and more varied, but they seldom quite succeed. 
The “several causes” of the decline are easy to guess. 
The financial stringency following the curtailment 
of loans by the United States Bank in 1833 must have 
been one; the monotony of the Examiner itself, was 
doubtless another; and the Boston revival of ortho- 
doxy in the late twenties and early thirties had been 
disadvantageous to the Unitarian mouthpiece. As 
to “the society of gentlemen,” its anonymity was 
sacred, but it must subsequently have been related to 
the ‘““Examiner Club,”’ which was formed in 1839 to 
improve the level of book-reviewing in the magazine. 
Edward Everett Hale in 1870" wrote that Green- 
wood, Channing, Orville Dewey, Eliot, Phillips, An- 

* Greenwood had recently come to Boston from Baltimore, where he had 
been editor of the Unitarian Miscellany (1821-26) which Jared Sparks had 
founded and edited through its first three years. 


xviii, 404. July, 1835. 
“In Old and New, i, 83, January, 1870. 
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drews Norton and W. B. O. Peabody contributed the 
first of the reviews under this arrangement. The 
club remained in existence long after the Examiner 
had perished. 

William Ware, the next editor, began his work with 
the number for June, 1839. Ware is the name most 
largely connected with the magazine. Henry Ware, 
whose appointment to the Hollis professorship at 
Harvard was the first great Unitarian victory, was 
himself a contributor to the Examiner's first volume; 
his son Henry had been editor of the Disciple; his son 
William now succeeds to the editorial chair of the 
Examiner; and we shall soon have to mention a grand- 
son, Joseph Henry Allen, as an editor and proprietor 
in the magazine’s later years. Dr. John Ware, another 
son, contributed several articles in the early thirties, 
and Edward Brooks Hall, a brother-in-law of Henry 
Ware, Jr., was one of. the largest Examiner contribu- 
tors. William Ware, the new editor, was a novelist, 
author of Zenobia and other works depicting scenes 
in the later Roman Empire, and he had been editor 
of the quarterly Unitarian (November 1827—Febru- 
ary 1828); but his five years’ career as editor of the 
Examiner was not a particularly brilliant one. 

When Alvan Lamson and Ezra S. Gannett came into 
the management, they expressed a purpose to intro- 
duce the greater variety which “seems to be demanded 
by present taste,’ but they were half-hearted in 
their effort to realize the promise thus renewed. They 
incorporated the Monthly Miscellany" with the Ex- 

3 Examiner xxxvi, 3, January, 1844. 

™ Gannett had founded the Scriptural Interpreter (1831-36) a monthly 
of which he had been editor except in the last year, when William Silsbee, 
G. E. Ellis and Theodore Parker shared the editorship. It was “a little 


in advance of the Unitarianism of the time.” (Weiss’ Parker, i, 75) Gan- 
nett later (1839) started the Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Literature. 
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aminer when they took charge in January, 1844. 
They kept to their task for five years and a half— 
the average length of an Examiner editorship. We 
must remember that all these editors were men busied 
with other work--the pulpit, teaching, the writing of 
books—and editorial responsibility meant a sacrifice 
of their leisure, and probably of money also, since the 
editors appear to have been the owners until 1857. 
Lamson and Gannett, however, did much to raise the 
reputation of the Examiner for learning and ability. 

The next administration was that of George Put- 
nam and G. E. Ellis. Theodore Parker, who had 
“a genius for depreciation,” said Putnam was “an 
eloquent preacher but nothing more”;“ certainly 
Ellis did most of the work on the Examiner.“ 

In 1857 Thomas B. Fox bought the journal, 
started a fifth series, and placed Frederick H. Hedge 
and Edward Everett Hale in charge. This marked 
a turning-point in the history of the magazine. Parker 
soon “recognized the more liberal character of the 
Christian Examiner under its new management . . . . 
and was accustomed to say that it was the best religi- 
ous periodical in America.”** Joseph Henry Allen 
became an assistant editor. A few years later Hale 
wrote in a letter to his brother, “I enjoyed very much 
what I did in editing the Examiner,”’"’ but as a matter 
of fact the responsibility was chiefly Hedge’s. Hedge 
“sought to make of it an independent journal of reli- 
gion and letters—less than ever the organ of any one 


4 John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, i, 271; but 
see also Unitarian Review, iv, 562, May, 1878; x, 204, August, 1878; xi, 1, 
January, 1879. 

% Tbid., ix, 5u2, May, 1878. 

% Weiss’ Parker, footnote, i, 267. 

7 E. E. Hale, Jr., Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, ii, 108. Letter 
dated December 4, 1869. 
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school of theological opinion,” wrote a successor,'* 
and in this purpose he seems to have been successful. 
His coming represented a triumph of more liberal 
ideas in New England Unitarianism, and the com- 
plete surrender of the Examiner to Transcendentalism. 
There had been papers in the Examiner from time to 
time representing the transcendental point of view: 
President Walker had printed his address, ‘“The Philos- 
ophy of Man’s Spiritual Nature in Regard to the 
Foundations of Faith,” in 1834, and both this and 
Ripley’s review of Martineau’s Rationale of Religious 
Enquiry, in November, 1836, were strong presentations 
of transcendental theory. But the reviewer of Emer- 
son’s Divinity School address began by saying, ‘““We~ 
must speak of it with reprobation,’’ and then pro- 
ceeded to so so;!* and Professor Felton was no kinder 
to Emerson’s first Essays: 


He is an extravagant, ertatic genius, setting all authority at 
defiance, sometimes writing with the pen of an angel—if 
angels can write [one must be careful in a theological journal]™ 
—and sometimes propounding the most amazing nonsense.” 


Under later editors the Examiner was distinctly less 
friendly to Transcendentalism than under Walker; but 
with Hedge, who belonged definitely to the group of 
New England transcendentalists, this was changed. 
Parker, whose theology had been criticised in 1845,” 
became a contributor, as Ripley was already, and 
even Emerson made a few contributions. 

As the war came on, the Examiner felt a duty ‘‘to 
interpret or to influence the steps of that moral and 
political revolution going on under the surface of the 

18 Joseph H. Allen, Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement, p. 264. 

19 Examiner, xxiv, 267. November, 1838. 


% Examiner, xxx, 254. May, 1841. 
™ Examiner, xxxviii, 251. March, 1845. 
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struggle.”"** The “Sword in Ethics” (1861) was by a 
brilliant Unitarian clergyman and one of the best 
essayists of his time who has shared the fate of other 
forgotten magazinists—D. A. Wasson. But the chief 
writer of war articles was Joseph Henry Allen, whose 
statement of the Examiner's war aims we have just 
quoted. His articles such as “Peace Policy’’ (1863) 
and the “Eighth of November”’ (1865) were construc- 
tive and strong. 

At the beginning of the war Hedge resigned, and 
for a time Thomas B. Fox, the owner, edited the re- 
view himself. He was a trained journalist, having 
edited the Christian Register for three years, and later 
the Boston Transcript. In purchasing the Examiner 
he had put a four thousand dollar mortgage on it, and 
thereafter the mortgage stuck to it through thick and 
thin, as mortgages will, and was finally the chief cause 
of the journal’s disappearance. Allen, who had been in 
charge of the literary department for some years, in 
1863 bought a share of the property and became joint 
editor with Fox, who soon sold his share to the well 
known publicist and preacher, William R. Alger. 
Alger, however, took little if any part.in the editorial 
work. Allen, as has been suggested, was an able 
writer, and an editor of distinction. He was “always 
on the lookout for men with novel points of view and 
fresh ways of putting things.”** He was a classical 
scholar, and he is known to thousands of school boys 
through Allen and Greenough’s Latin text-books. 
He was later editor of the Unitarian Review during 
its last years. His frank editorial pages were ad- 
mirable; he was one of the best of the long line of 
Examiner editors. 

® Unitarian Review, xxvii, 363. April, 1887. 


™ New World, vii, 300, Tune, 1898, “Joseph Henry Allen,” by John 
W. Chadwick. 
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Let us quote Allen’s account of the removal of the 
Examiner to New York: 


In the general expansion of mind that followed the war, 
when the field of action so suddenly widened out before the 
Unitarian body, the Examiner was transferred from Boston to 
New York, and here, under Dr. Bellows’ guidance, it aimed to do 
the work at once of a denominational organ and of an inde- 
pendent journal absolutely open and free to the independent 
criticism of the day. In this effort it Jost the cordial support of 
one part without securing the full confidence of the other; 
and though sustained with fair success as a private enterprise, 
it was absorbed into the fresh and more popular magazine 
Old and New at the end of 1869. 


Henry W. Bellows came to the Examiner fresh 
from triumphs as head of the National Sanitary Com- 
mission during the war; he was a brilliant and versa- 
tile man; but his plan, as Allen later pointed out, was 
at fault. Besides, he spent much of the time of his 
incumbency in travel. When Hale was planning Old 
and New, Unitarian leaders who were furnishing the 
funds realized that the Christian Examiner must be 
taken care of, as the néw periodical, if it was the suc- 
cess they hoped to make it, would crush the older 
one; so they arranged to take up its mortgage, and 
give its name to a department of the new venture, 
letting the Examiner, as it were, play the part of Old 
in the new title. Sic transit gloria. 

The Christian Examiner was never, unless at the 
last, under very able or very careful editorship. It 
was a neglected child of Unitarianism, given attention 
now and then between intervals of the more absorbing 
occupations of its managers. That it did in a measure 
succeed, that its files are full of value and its history 


% Unitarian Review, xxvii, 363. April, 1887. 
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long and honorable, is due to the fact that leading 
Unitarian clergymen of the day were men of ability 
and had many important things to say. The Ex- 
aminer’s glory is in its roll of contributors rather than 
in its list of harried editors. In 1849 Orestes A. 
Brownson, who was willing to boast that he had been 
an Examiner contributor, wrote in his review: 


The Christian Examiner is second to no periodical in the country; 
and it was in its pages that Channing, Norton, Ware, the 
Peabodys, Lawson, Walker, Frothingham, Dewey, Ripley and 
others first became generally known to the reading public and 
acquired their literary reputations.” 


Especially in book reviewing the Examiner is notable. 
The Nation called its “‘Review of Current Literature”’ 
“good and honest and attractive.” To take but 
one illustration: it was in the Examiner that the best 
American review of Sartor Resartus appeared.?’ It 
was written by N. L. Frothingham: “It pleased me 
very much,” wrote Carlyle to his brother.** But 
while the Examiner was distinctly literary in tone, 
belles lettres and the criticism of them occupied a 
comparatively small proportion of its pages. Philoso- 
phy, history, biography, education, social and even 
political discussions, as well as theology, found place 
in it. Anything indeed that could be conceived as 


%% Brownson’s Quarterly Review, n.s. iii, 264. April, 1849. Other ex- 
tensive contributors were Charles Henry Brigham and C. C. Smith, who, 
with the editors, wrote many critical notices; James Freeman Clarke, one 
of the leading names associated with the Examiner; Thomas Hill, G. R. 
Noyes, Samuel Osgood, Francis Parkman, H. T. Tuckerman, H. J. Warner, 
and John Weiss. 

* Nation, December 7, 1865. 

” Examiner, xxi, 74. September, 1836. 

% New Letters and Thomas Carlyle, (ed. by Alexander Carlyle), i, 65. 
Letter dated March 21, 1837. 
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coming within the scope of a sober and scholarly 
review might occasionally be treated. 

The intellectual currents of the times may be traced 
through the file of the Examiner with profit; it con- 
tains a record of high value. A contemporary critic~ 
claimed that the Examiner had by 1854 printed “a 
body of literature which in general excellence and 
variety has hardly been surpassed by any American 
periodical of the age.’’** If the comprehensive word 
literature be qualified by an explanation of the 
Examiner's special field, the statement may pass un- 
challenged, for an examination of the file today leaves 
an impression of ability and excellence. 


2 Norton’s Literary Gazette, n.s. i, 628. December 15, 1854. “Corre- 
spondence from Boston,” by N. M. 








FORCING THE DARDANELLES IN 1810 


Wiru Some Account oF THE Earty Levant TRADE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


S. E. MORISON 


OHN QUINCY ADAMS, minister of the United 
States at St. Petersburg in 1810, learned that the 
ship Calumet had just displayed the American flag in 
the Black Sea for the first time, and that another 
American vessel was shortly expected at Odessa from 
Constantinople. ‘By what means they obtained ad- 
mission to Constantinople, and to navigate the Black 
Sea, I have not been informed.’"' Later, when better 
informed, Mr. Adams communicated further details 
to his government, but that letter was never printed, 
and it contained, at best, a partial and inaccurate 
account of the episode. Investigation in British and 
American archives has cleared up the mystery, and 
revealed an interesting story of two Yankee merchant- 
men “forcing the Dardanelles” under their own colors.? 


1 Writings of J. Q. Adams, iii. 411; ci. Maritime History of Mass., 194, 
where I erroneously stated that the Calumet was a Baltimore brig, having 
confused her with the Eleanor. 

A letter of Lord Teignmouth in the (London) Times Literary Supple- 
ment for May 15, 1924, gave the key; Lord Teignmouth referred me to his 
own article “British Protection of American Shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean” in the United Service Magazine, n. s. xx, 169-78 (December, 1919), 
and to the Negotiations for the Peace of the Dardanelles by Sir Robert Adair, 
(London, 1845). The records of the Levant Company in the Public Record 
Office, and the consular correspondence in the Department of State, Wash- 
ington (copied for me through the kindness of Dr. J. F. Jameson of the 
Carnegie Institution by Dr. J. C. Stocks), cleared up the subject; Mr. 
Walter L. Wright Jr. of Princeton University has furnished me additional 
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Incidentally, it appears that for twenty years the 
United States enjoyed a lucrative commerce with the 
Ottoman Empire, under the British flag and protec- 
tion. 

Before the Revolution, Boston was the principal 
distributing point in North America for Smyrna 
figs and drugs.* Such wares, owing to the prohibition 
of direct imports from Asia by the Acts of Trade, 
were procured indirectly through England. At the 
close of the Revolution, it became an object of New 
Englanders to establish direct contact with ports and 
countries to which they had been forbidden access 
as colonists. During the war a Boston loyalist es- 
tablished himself at Smyrna; and a few years later 
commerce was opened between Boston and the 
metropolis of Asia Minor.* 

Smyrna at that time offered no market for products 
of the United States. Boston and Salem, however, 
were emporia for East and West India goods during 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic era. Their vessels, 
and those of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the smaller 
New England seaports, found a ready sale at Smyrna 
for India cottons and spices, Havana sugars, logwood, 
indigo, and coffee. Sometimes these outward cargoes 
were picked up in the East or West Indias. Land 
communication across the Isthmus of Suez was so 





details. A highly garbled account of the incident will be found in H. A. S. 
Dearborn, Memoir on Commerce and Navigation of the Black Sea (Boston, 
1819), pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

3 Proceedings American Antiquarian Society, n.s. xxxii, 35, 37, (April, 
1922). 

* Maritime History of Mass., 181; Bostonian Society Publications, 
2d ser., iii 7-8. I infer that this Boston loyalist was William Lee Perkins 
mentioned in the marriage records of Christ Church, Boston, April 21, 1773. 

+ Statement of David Offiey, U. S. consul at Smyrna, to Edward Livings- 
ton, Jan. 14, 1832 (Dept. of State Archives, Consular letters, Smyrna, 
1802-38). 
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difficult, and the Levantines so unenterprising, that 
Yankee merchantmen would load coffee at Mocha on 
the Red Sea, circumnavigate Africa, and sell it at 
Smyrna for a handsome profit. No wonder that the 
English naval officers used to say that if there was a 
bag of coffee hanging over the middle of hell, any 
Yankee skipper would sell his soul to the devil to get 
it! 

Excepting Gallipoli,* Smyrna appears to have been 
the one port, among the scales of the Levant, that the 
ships of Salem, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
visited. Their return cargoes were composed largely 
of figs, carpets, and drugs such as gamboge, scam- 
mony, and opium, which was mostly reéxported to 
China in the ships of T. H. Perkins and Company. 
Boston was the American entrepét for Turkish goods, 
and her Smyrna trade even broke into literature. 
Captain Marryat, who served on the American station 
in 1811-12, describes in his Frank Mildmay the 
capture of a Smyrna trader off Boston by a British 
blockader. Frank is sent aboard to take possession: 


“Where do you come from?” [he asks the Yankee master] 
“and where are you bound?” 

“Come from Smyrna, and bound to Boston, where I hope to 
be tomorrow morning, by the blessing of God.” 

“And pray,” said I, “what might your cargo consist of? 
You appear to be light.” 

“Not so light neither, I guess,” said the man, ‘“We have sweet 
oil, raisins, and what we calls notions. . . . .” 

“And is this all you have in return?” Iasked. “I thought the 
Smyrna trade had been a very good one.” 


*A U. S. consular dispatch from Malta, June 6, 1807, reports among 
several American vessels detained at Gallipoli by a British blockade, the 
brigs Lillie and Eclipse of Boston, the schooner Georgetown of Salem, and the 
schooner Lady Head of Gloucester. They had visited Gallipoli in order to 
load oil for continental ports. 
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“Well, so it is,” said the unwary skipper. “Thirty thousand 
dollars in the cabin, besides the oil and the rest of the goods an’t 
no bad thing.” 

“T am very glad to hear of the dollars,” said I.” 


American shipmasters were permitted to trade with 
Smyrna by posing as English subjects, under the pro- 
tection of the Levant Company. That important 
corporation of the English Turkey merchants, an 
outgrowth of an earlier trading company which ob- 
tained the first capitulations from the Porte, obtained 
a monopoly of the English trade with the Levant by a 
royal charter of 1605. Until 1821, the English am- 
bassadors to the Sublime Porte represented the Com- 
pany as much as the British Government, their salaries 
were paid by the Company instead of the King, and 
the British consuls in the Levant were primarily 
company employees.* At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, by virtue of capitulations and treaties, 
the Levant Company had the right to enter cargoes 
of ships under its protection at a duty nominally three 
per cent, actually about one per cent ad valorem. 
Turkish subjects were liable to a tariff of ten to twelve 
per cent, and unprotected foreigners might be forced 
to pay anything demanded. It was a common prac- 
tice for vessels of nations having no treaty with the 
Porte to use the flag and protection of a more favored 
nation when entering Turkish harbors. 

American ships, as soon as they attempted to trade 
with Smyrna, sought protection of the Levant Com- 


7 Frederick Marryat, Frank Mildmay or The Naval Officer (1829), chap. 
xiv. Of course this description of a typical Smyrna cargo was as inaccurate 
as the Yankee skipper’s frankness is unconvincing. 

8 M. Epstein, Early History of the Levant Company (1908); A. C. Wood, 
The English Embassy at Constantinople, 1660-1762, English Historical Review, 
xl, 533-61 (October, 1925). 
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pany, which granted them every British privilege, 
even if their cargoes were consigned to American 
merchants. The fee charged for this important ser- 
vice was a light consulage and dragomanage duty, 
roughly about one per cent on the value of goods 
imported and exported. Although the United States 
appointed William Stewart of Pennsylvania American 
consul at Smyrna on May 3, 1802, American citizens 
continued to use this “shameful protection” of the 
Levant Company, as a later United States consul 
described it, to such an extent that the Company took 
$65,500 in consulage duty from American ships dur- 
ing the twelve years 1799-1810. The value of imports 
at Smyrna on American ships, between August 1811 
and June 1812, was $958,446.° 

Since their own government did nothing for them, 
Yankee shipowners were grateful for these facilities. 
As in most business arrangements, the advantage was 
reciprocal. A letter to the British ambassador from 
Isaac Morier, consul-general of the Levant Company 
and of His Britannic Majesty at Constantinople, states 
very clearly the reasons that impelled the Levant 
Company to allow, and the British Government to 
sanction an arrangement so contrary to modern 
notions of national and commercial rivalry: 


* Public Records Office, State Papers, Foreign Archives, vol. 132 (Jan. 
3, 1810); vol. 123 (Nov. 25, 1806); Naval Department Archives, Washing- 
ton, Captain’s Letters, iii, no. 27. Stewart leit Smyrna in November, 1803, 
and appointed as consular agent Robert Wilkinson, member of a British 
firm at Constantinople, and the Levant Company’s treasurer at Smyrna 
(S.P.F.A. 123, p. 294). He also acted as Danish consul-general. Ap- 
parently Wilkinson’s only function as an American official was to issue 
certificates to American shipmasters of having landed their cargoes at 
Smyrna. The next appointment of an American consul at Smyrna, in 
1823, was that of David Offiey, an American resident there since 1810. 
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Constantinople, 6 Decr. 1809 
Sir 

I have the honour of submitting to your Excellency’s con- 
sideration some reflections upon the question of granting the 
British protection to American Ships and Subjects trading from 
America to Turkey. 

Although the measure may seem to be hurtful to our own 
trade from England and Malta, the not granting it might 
perhaps not effectually prevent that of the Americans, because 
they might possibly obtain the French protection or that of 
Sweden, Austria or Danemark; and our Government would 
probably prefer to avoid fresh occasions of dispute with that of 
America, rather than attempt to obstruct their trade to Turkey 
by hindering their Subjects from enjoying other protections. 
Of all which however Your Excellency is the most competent 
Judge. Your Excellency will please to observe likewise, that 
as the American Ships bring only Colonial Articles, their Trade 
does not interfere with ours in British Manufactured Goods, 
and that we reap the following advantages from the British 
protection being granted to them. 

ist Their Cargoes are for the most part consigned preferably 
to British Subjects, Members of the Levant Company here and 
at Smirna. 

2d The Levant Company receives a duty of Consulage, 
(which is paid to their Treasurer) upon the goods received from 
America and upon those that are shipped in return. 

3ly As the Chief Staple products of Turkey have no con- 
sumption in America, Many of their returned Cargoes, composed 
of those Articles, are sent to Malta and England for Sale. 
Those advantages would consequently be lost to the Levant 
Company and to its’ individual Members, if the British pro- 
tection were not granted to American Subjects. I beg leave 
however to Suggest to your Excellency the expediency of grant- 
ing it under the express condition that the Masters or Super 
Cargoes of American Ships, arriving at any part of Turkey, 
whether consigned to British or foreign Merchants, shall 
conform in every respect to the regulations that the British are 
subject to by the Bye Laws of the Levant Company, which are 
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to deliver to the British Cancellier on their arrival true Manifests 
of their Cargoes, to which they are to Swear, and that the 
Receivers of the Goods are to make true Entries of them with 
the Levant Company’s Treasurer, who is to receive the Con- 
sulage upon them. The same to be done at their departures 
with the return Cargoes. 

Those conditions cannot seem unreasonable to the Americans, 
considering that, having no treaty of peace & commerce with 
the Porte, their Navigation and trade to these parts, reap such 
considerable profits by favour of the British protection. 

I beg leave moreoever to Submit to your Excellency’s con- 
sideration whether it would not be expedient for the Levant 
Company to have a communication on the Subject with His 
Mty’s Governiment and the American Minister in London, in 
order to obtain of the latter an order to all American Captaines 
or Supercargoes to conform to the above stated regulations. 
I have taken the Liberty to Suggest this to your Excy because 
some of them had made difficulties about Swearing to the truth 
of their Manifests here and at Smirna. 

I have the honour to be with great respect and deference 
etc., etc., etc. 


Signed Isaac Morier.'* 


During the war of 1807-08 between Great Britain 
and Turkey several American vessels entered Turkish 
harbors under their own colors; but whether they 
continued to use the protection of the Levant Com- 
pany, or sought that of some other European country, 
is doubtful. The trade increased greatly after the 


” Public Records Office, S.P.F.A., vol. 132, indorsed “Duplicate copy 
of a letter to Mr. Adair, enclosed in Mr. Morier’s letter dated 10 Jany 
1810.” For Morier, see Dictionary of National Biography. is son, John 
Philip Morier, was the British chargé d’affaires at Washington, 1810-11. 
Robert Adair’s paraphrase of this letter, in his own dispatch of April 17, 
1810 to the Foreign Secretary, is found in F.O. 78. 68, and printed in Nego- 
tiations for the Peace of the Dardanelles, ii, 30-32. John Walley Langdon, 
a Boston merchant trading with Smyrna, obtained a copy of it and for- 
warded it to the Secretary of State on June 24,1811. Dept. of State, Misc. 
Letters, 1811. 
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lifting of Jefferson’s embargo in March, 1809. Thir- 
teen American vessels, six of them from Massachu- 
setts, entered Smyrna from the United States between 
April 28 and December 1, 1809, and eleven more 
American vessels entered Smyrna from British ports 
or Malta, between March 15, 1809 and March 7, 
1810. Ten American vessels cleared from Smyrna 
for the United States, and nine more for England or 
Malta, in about the same period.“ In other words, 
the American merchant marine had not only ac- 
quired a valuable direct trade between the United 
States and Smyrna, but was enjoying one-quarter to 
one-third of the carrying trade between England and 
the Levant. 

Trading at Smyrna, where the Turkish authorities 
were complaisant, was much simpler than at Constan- 
tinople, under the eyes of the Sublime Porte. There 
is a rumor or report that an American vessel entered 
Constantinople in 1786, on her return from the Far 
East; but I have been able to discover no definite 
instance of an American merchantman venturing so 
far before September, 1809, when the Telemachus 
of Salem, belonging to John Crowninshield, dropped 
anchor in the Golden Horn. She carried a heavy 
cargo of India goods, spices, coffee, sugar, myrrh and 
frankincense, and cleared for Malta on November 21, 
with cordage, sail-cloth, and opium." The schooner 

1 Public Records Office, F.O. 78. 68, with Adair’s of April 17, 1810; 
list furnished by John Lee of Smyrna; list enclosed in letter of Werry, 
British consul at Smyrna, to the Levant Company, Oct. 19, 1810. 
3.P.F.A., vol. 132. Cf. Salem Gazelle, April 20, 1810. 

2 Peter Abbott to Rufus King, October 14,1797. Dept. of State, Misc. 
Letters, xxiv. 

8 “Cargazoons of 4 American ships at Constantinople, enclosed in Mr. 
Morier’s letter dated 10 January 1810,” S.P.F.A., 132. The Telemachus 


was a brigantine of 133 tons, built at New York in 1798. Her arrival from 
Constantinople is noted in the Salem Gazette, May 1, 1810. 
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Eleanor arrived from Baltimore in December with 
a small cargo of Mocha coffee. Both vesselsdisguised 
their character with British colors, and encountered no 
difficulty. The next two American arrivals caused a 
considerable diplomatic flurry, and disturbed the 
arrangement with the Levant Company. 

Those were the ship Calumet, E. T. Holmes master, 
of and from Boston; and the ship America, Joseph 
Ropes master, of and from Salem. The latter was 
one of the best-known American merchantmen of her 
day. Built at Salem in 1804 for the Crowninshield 
family, she was 114 feet long and registered 473 tons, 
and made two or three profitable voyages to the East 
Indies before trying the Dardanelles. Her portrait, 
painted at Marseilles by Anton Roux in 1806, is one 
of the most artistic ship paintings in the Peabody 
Museum at Salem, and has often been reproduced. 
During the war of 1812 she was razeed and rerigged 
as a privateer, and made a most successful one. The 
Calumet, only 81 feet long and 189 tons burthen, 
brought from Boston Havana sugars, pepper, coffee, 
cotton, and logwood. The richer ‘cargazoon’ of the 
America included alec tea, gum arabic, ginger, rhu- 
barb, indigo, myrrh, and frankincense.“ 

There seems no doubt that doth ships had orders to 
make Constantinople, if possible. Rival merchants 
at Malta, where they called, tried to dissuade them 
from proceeding, on the ground that war was about 
to break out between England and Turkey. This 


“ B. B. Crowninshield, “The America of Salem,” Hist. Coll. Essex Insti- 
tute, xxxvii, 1-48, illustrated. There is nothing in this article about the 
America’s voyage to Constantinople, and no log of it has survived. The 
Salem Gazette of July 14, 1809, notes her clearance for Cagliari, Sardinia, at 
beginning of this voyage. The Calumet is found in the Boston ship registry 
(MS) for 1804. She was built in 1803 at Charlestown by Josiah Barker, 
and owned by Samuel D., John, and Jonathan Harris. 
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news determined the Yankees to crash through, and 
under their own flag. The America, “painted ex- 
actly like a frigate of twenty guns,” with pennant 
flying at the main and all the parade of a man-of-war, 
sailed through the Dardanelles under her own colors." 
How did she manage to pass the forts unscathed? 
The available documents tell us nothing. Possibly 
she slipped by under the cover of smoke raised by 
saluting guns, as Commander Bainbridge had done 
with the U. S. frigate George Washington, in 1800. 
And what of the little Calumet? Probably the 
America took care of her at the Dardanelles, for we 
find them arriving together at Constantinople on the 
same day, January 1, 1810. 

Consul-General Morier at once offered the usual 
protection of the Levant Company. Charles W. 
Greene, supercargo of the Calumet, had letters to the 
British firm of Moore &. Wilkinson. He accepted 
their, and the company’s protection, with the proviso 
that he might delay discharging cargo, and change 
protectors if war broke out. He further inquired of 
Morier (January 2, 1810): 


If while under the guardianship of the representative of Great 
Britain, a war should commence between your country and 
ours, are we not correct in assuring ourselves that we shall 
experience no diminution of the kindness to which we shall have 
been indebted? 


To which Morier replied the following day: 


Altho’ a war should unfortunately commence between Great 
Britain and America, I shall nevertheless be ready and glad to 
render you every Service in my power, consistently with the 
duties of my Office and Subject to the approbation of the 


% Robert Adair to Lord Wellesley, February 10, 1810, F.0. 78. 68, and 
Negotiations for the Peace of the Dardanelles, i, 329. 
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Ambassador, of whose kind and conciliating disposition you 
may also rest assured, from the instances he has already shewn 
upon every occasion.’* 


A few days later, the Porte heard from its officials 
at the Dardanelles, of the ‘“‘outrageous’’ conduct of the 
Yankee ships, entering under their own colors, in 
warlike array. The British ambassador, Sir Robert 
Adair, wrote home to the Foreign Secretary: 


I cannot describe to your lordship the degree of offense which 
this proceeding has given to the Turkish government . 
fit] was taken as an affront which deserved to be punished 
by the instant confiscation of Ship and Cargo. I succeeded, 
though not easily, in preventing this act of violence; but I 
could not prevent, in the first moment of anger, the issuing of an 
order to the Pacha of the Dardanelles to stop all Vessels of what 


description soever carrying arms, and to compel them to anchor 
at Tenedos until firmans should be sent them to pass on.’” 


While Sir Robert was doing his best to placate the 
Turkish authorities, he was disconcerted to learn one 
morning that the Calumet had slipped out of Constan- 
tinople into the Black Sea. Supercargo Greene, it 
appeared, had another friend at court. There hap- 
pened to be a scarcity of grain at Constantinople. 
The Turkish government wanted wheat from Odessa, 
but on account of the war with Russia could only 
employ a neutral ship. Mr. Greene, working secretly 
through the Swedish chargé d'affaires, M. Palin, ob- 
tained a firman permitting the Calumet to clear for 
Odessa under her own colors; and she was shortly 
followed by one of the smaller American vessels, 
probably the Eleanor. Upon arrival at Odessa, where 


% Copies enclosed with Morier’s to Robert Adair, January 10, 1810, 
S.P.F.A. 132. 
17 See note 16. 
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she was the first vessel to display the American flag, 
the Calumet found an embargo in force against the 
export of grain, and was compelled to return with 
nothing more than assurances of the Russian authori- 
ties’ distinguished consideration."* 

Although considerably annoyed at Mr. Greene’s 
lack of courtesy in slipping off without a word to him, 
Sir Robert Adair persisted in his good offices, and 
claimed entire credit for saving the America and 
Calumet from fine or other punishment. He also 
made an arrangement by which they were allowed to 
commute the arbitrary duties usually levied on ves- 
sels of a nation not in treaty relations, by a nominal 
six per cent on their cargoes: double the duty paid by 
British ships, but still slight. Mr. Morier, the Consul- 
General, declared that he could have got them even 
better terms but for the Calumet’s voyage to Odessa. 
This version of the affair was denied by the Americans 
who left their view of it on record. David Offley, 
American merchant and later consul at Smyrna, ad- 
mits British assistance, but describes the six per cent 
duty as an exaction imposed through British intrigue, 
instead of a favor procured by British good offices.” 
John Quincy Adams, writing from St. Petersburg, and 
Henry A. S. Dearborn, obtaining his information 
several years later from Captain Ropes and Greene, 
represent Sir Robert Adair as the inveterate enemy 
of the Americans, and the Swedish chargé d'affaires 


18 J. Q. Adams to Secretary of State, March 30, April 19, and May 25, 
1810. Dept. of State Arch., Russia, Dispatches, i. Adams’s informants 
were the Russian government, and a Mr. Heard of Boston, who travelled 
overland from Constantinople to St. Petersburg. 

19 To J. Q. Adams, Jan. 24, 1824. Morier distinctly states to the Levant 
Company that the Porte first demanded “the same Custom house duties 
that the Grand Seignor’s Subjects do” (variously estimated between ten and 
twenty percent). February 12, 1810, P.R.O., S.P.F.A. 132. 
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as their only friend at Constantinople. That view 
must have been colored by distance, suspicion, and 
misrepresentation.*® The British authorities certainly 
had no reason, in their correspondence with their 
government and with the Levant Company, to in- 
vent a tale of rescuing the ships of a foreign and un- 
friendly nation; and Mr. Greene’s letter, placing him- 
self under their protection, is on record. All three 
American writers leave wholly out of account the fact 
that the America and Calumet had committed a 
great offense against the Ottoman government in 
forcing the Dardanelles. Further, it is obvious that 
if the British ambassador and consul-general had 
wished the Americans ill, a mere Swedish chargé 
d'affaires could not have got them off. 

“T do think we have a right to the thanks, at least, 
of the Americans for whatever we may do in their 
favour,” wrote Sir Robert. One hopes that some one 
thanked them; certainly the United States govern- 
ment did not. Even if correctly informed, which it 
was not, any public acknowledgment of the British 
good offices and protection would have been a confes- 
sion of failure on the part of the administration to 
protect the merchant marine. The owners of the 
America expressed their gratitude by fitting her out as 
a privateer during the War of 1812, and taking a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of prizes from British shipping. 

On October 5, 1810, the America and Calumet 
cleared together from Constantinople, and a few days 
later parted company off Smyrna. The larger vessel 
touched at Malta and Gilbraltar, arrived at Holmes’ 
Hole, Martha’s Vineyard, on January 17, 1811, and 


* Dearborn, Commerce of the Black Sea, p. xiv. 
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proceeded to New York to discharge cargo." By 
the time the Calumet reached Smyrna, the Porte’s 
firman ordering double duties levied on American 
ships, had been posted there. Robert Wilkinson, the 
American consular agent, sent a watch-boat into the 
Gulf of Smyrna in order to warn approaching Ameri- 
cans what they might expect. The Calumet, accord- 
ingly, anchored in the outer harbor, beyond gunshot 
of the castle. She was soon joined there by the ship 
Pennsylvania Packet of Philadelphia, with coffee from 
Mocha consigned to Lee & Sons of Smyrna, the brig 
Resolution from Salem, and the American brig Albion 
from Liverpool. Instead of using the American con- 
sular agent, Lee & Sons applied to Francis Werry, 
the Levant Company’s consul, for British protection 
to the Philadelphia ship. He accorded it on the con- 
dition that she fly British colors; which she, and ap- 
parently the three other vessels did, in order to evade 
the double duties of six per cent.” 

The America-Calumet incident at Constantinople 
raised the question of British protection to American 


*% Boston, N.E. Palladium, and Salem Gazette, January 22, 1811. The 
Gazette of January 18 reports, “There has been a seizure of American property 
in Turkey, in consequence, as we hear, of a non-compliance of a demand of 
6 per cent on inward and outward cargoes; but we suppose the property will 
be released and the difference settled on payment of the duties.” This 
is the only referenc=: to the A merica-Calumet incident that I have been able 
to find in the press. 

* Robert Wilkinson to Secretary of State, October 20, 1810, D. of S. Con- 
sular Letters, Smyrna; Werry to the Levant Company, October 19, 1810, 
S.P.F.A. 132. In his next letter, December 29, 1810, Wilkinson adds “All 
the American vessels that arrive hoist English colours, and no questions are 
asked about them by the Turks, and they are not subject to the high Dutys.” 
Werry encloses a list of arrivals at and departures from Smyrna, from July 1 
to October 17, 1810. Six out of fourteen arrivals are Americans—two from 
Philadelphia, two from Liverpool, one from Boston, and one from Salem. 
Ten of eighteen departures are American—one for Boston, two for Philadel- 
phia, three for London and Liverpool, four for Malta. 
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ships in the Levant. “I am, on principle, friendly tu 
the American trade,”’ wrote Sir Robert Adair, “but 
before I encourage it, I must be sure that its extension 
will not be hurtful to our own.”* He attempted to in- 
terest his government in the question, and suggested 
that it be taken up with the American minister at 
London. If this was done, the American legation 
took no notice of the matter until after Mr. Pinkney 
had taken his “inamicable leave.”* Among the offi- 
cials and members of the Levant Company, the affair 
produced a very lively discussion. Isaac Morier 
pointed out that the large quantities of India goods in 
the cargoes of recent American arrivals promised 
dangerous competition with the Honourable East 
India Company. Yet if British protection were de- 
nied to the Americans, they would have recourse to 
French or other foreign protection, ‘‘and that finally, 
the States of America may think of appointing an 
Ambassador here, to make a treaty of Commerce with 
the Porte and establish Factories. All of which it is 
devoutly wished could be prevented in time.” 

The Company’s decision was communicated to its 
consul at Smyrna in a letter of February 28, 1811: 


Our attention having been repeatedly called to the manner in 
which the American trade has been conducted in the ports of 
Turkey, we now explicitly inform you that we cannot be justified 
in giving protection to the ships of that or of any other nation 
for the purpose of enabling them to evade the Duties ordained 
by the porte to be paid upon the goods and vessels of such 


™ Negotiations for the Peace of the Dardanelles, ii, 287. 
* John S. Smith to Sec. of State, October 22, 1811, suggesting that an 
American agency be established at Constantinople; Jonathan Russell to 
same, March 30, 1812, giving a fair account of the incident. Dept. of 
State, Great Britain, Dispatches. 
* Morier to Governor and Company, January 10, 1810, S.P.F.A. 132. 
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nations respectively; therefore it appears to us, to be a species of 
unwarrantable Deception practiced upon the Porte by our 
Consuls to authorize American vessels to hoist English colours 
for the purpose alluded to: a practice which we disown! and 
which we feel ourselves called upon to forbid. 


In September, the Levant Company sent a copy of 
this letter by way of instruction, to consul-general 
Morier at Constantinople, adding: 


You will be pleased to receive these as positive, not as dis- 
cretionary directions. Therefore the Company are not here- 
after to be told that you have been induced by particular cir- 
cumstances to grant exceptions. The national honor must not 
be compromised, and if Individuals of the Company will persist 
in shipping their goods under foreign flags, to the prejudice of 
British navigation, they must be content to suffer the con- 
sequences of their preference.” 


In accordance with these instructions, American 
vessels were no longer allowed to use the British flag 
when entering Turkish ports, but they continued to 
enjoy British protection on payment of the usual con- 
sulage to the Levant Company. Under their own 
colors, they were forced to pay the double duties of six 
per cent, a serious handicap to their competition with 
British ships. David Offley contested the legality 
of these duties in 1811, and some property under his 
charge was seized in order to enforce payment. Before 
the year was out he visited Constantinople, and pre- 
vailed upon the Porte to give Americans the status of 
“Sultan’s guest”. That meant the three per cent duty 
that treaty powers paid, plus a surcharge of about one- 
half of one per cent. American masters and super- 
cargoes, remembering the incident of 1810, continued 
nevertheless to use the “shameful protection” of the 


*S.P.F.A. 132, ff. 247, 272. 
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Levant Company and the British Ambassador until 
the War of 1812 put a stop to American trade in the 
eastern Mediterranean. It was not until American 
commerce was renewed with Smyrna in 1815 that 
Offley was able to prevail upon his compatriots to 
trust to his good offices, and ignore the Levant Com- 
pany; “‘and then only by entering into a Bond to in- 
demnify the interested against any losses or hindrances 
they might thereby sustain.”*7 Under these new 
conditions, the trade picked up quickly, and became 
a leading Boston interest. 

In 1824 there was much criticism of Webster on 
State Street for his anti-Turkish speech in favor of 
Greek independence. Four leading merchants of Bos- 
ton refused to serve on the Boston Committee for 
Greek Relief on the ground that their interests in 
Smyrna would be jeopardized. Henry Clay declared: 
“A wretched invoice of figs and opium has been spread 
before us to repress our sensibilities and eradicate our 
humanity. Ah! Sir, ‘what shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ ’’** 

Figs and opium, gamboge and scammony, logwood, 
Mocha coffee, myrrh and frankincense. More “ro- 
mantic” perhaps than oil, iron and rubber, equally 
important to the men who dealt with them, but a small 
matter in the history of American commerce. Look 
at the incident from different aspects, and one may 
find greater significance. There is the interesting 
survival of trading-company ways of thinking in con- 
trast to nationalism, evinced by the Levant Com- 
pany in protecting American ships. Of course it 


7 See note 5. 
% Colton’s Works of Clay, i. 270. The “wretched invoice” is in 18th 
Cong. ist sess. exec. rep. No. 32. Boston Advertiser, January 26, 1824; 
Maritime History of Mass., 291-2. 
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was their interest to do so; the important point is 
that servants of the Company who were also servants 
of the Nation, so conceived it. There is also the 
very typical conflict of American and British men- 
tality, in the America and Calumet affair. Further, 
this episode might warn us not to confine our view 
of Anglo-American diplomatic relations to matters 
of Atlantic commerce, blockade and impressment. 
At a time of presidential embargoes and royal Orders 
in Council, sharp protests and tart replies, an Eng- 
lish trading corporation protected and fostered an 
important branch of American commerce. A British 
ambassador saved two Yankee shipmasters from the 
consequences of their rash enterprise, and a British 
consul-general assured a Yankee supercargo that even 
if war should break out between their two countries, 
he would protect him from the offended dignity of 
the Grand Padishah. 











MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


SIX LETTERS OF JONATHAN EDWARDS TO 
JOSEPH BELLAMY 


Eprrep sy STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


The following six letters of Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) 
to his beloved friend, Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790) are herewith 
printed, not merely because they are rarities, namely, personal 
letters of the theologian, but because they reveal in brief 
compass varied fortunes of the man: the tragic dismissal from 
Northampton; the friendship for David Brainerd; the ministry 
at Stockbridge; or even the need of having cash in the pocket 
when one buys sheep. Less significant, of course, than the 
correspondence with Dr. John Erskine or other colleagues, these 
letters are, it must be admitted, for the layman, more intel- 
ligible. Surely it is not fancy to discover in them, even if they 
lack the iron of the metaphysician, that elusive sweetness of 
nature, which somehow brings the student back, even when his 
gorge rises at the dreary doctrines of Calvin, to Edwards him- 
self. These doctrines the student of Edwards essays to master, 
yet in their conquest finds a satisfaction all but empty. I 
suspect that it is moods like that at the close of the fifth letter, 
here printed, which ensures Edwards’s hold upon us. After a 
patient summary of the violence of his enemies, he says to his 
friend: “I therefore desire dear sir, your fervent Prayers to God. 
If He be for me, who can be against me? If He be with me, I 
need not fear ten thousands of the People. But I know myself 
unworthy of his Presence & help, yet would humbly trust in his 
infinite Grace & all sufficience.” 

The letters to Bellamy now belong to the collection of 
Edwards manuscripts at Yale University.’ Except for dis- 


1 The estate of Jonathan Edwards by his last will (1753) included manu- 
scripts consisting of fifteen folio and fifteen quarto volumes, and also of 
1,074 sermons. This collection was valued, at the death of Edwards, 
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coloration and a few stains, these are in excellent condition. 
All are written in ink on both sides of the sheets; are folded to 
serve as envelopes; and are addressed in Edwards’s hand to 
Bellamy. The first five letters are quarto; the sixth is folio. 
On some of the letters are long columns of figures, written by 
an unknown hand. 

The letters extend from January 15, 17417 to June 17563 
and thus reflect events from the dissension at Northampton 
until nearly the close of the ministry at Stockbridge. During 
these years Edwards maintained a strong friendship of mind 
and spirit with the recipient of these letters, the Reverend 
Joseph Bellamy, of Bethlehem,‘ Connecticut. Bellamy’s name 
appears frequently in Edwards’s published letters. The bond 
rests upon Edwards’s regard for Bellamy’s stout, orthodox 
books, and also upon Bellamy’s identification with his dearest 
interests: his reading in preparation for the Freedom of the Will; 
his grief in the death of his daughter; and his educational ex- 
periments with the Indian boys. The friendship, which ended 
only with the death of Edwards, began about 1738 when Bel- 
lamy came to Northampton to study theology under Edwards. 
Two years later Bellamy was settled as minister in Bethlehem, 
and very soon is known as Edwards’s “‘old and faithful friend.” 
It was Bellamy who urged Edwards to take refuge in Bethlehem 
during the dangers of 1756; and it was of Bellamy that Edwards 





at £6! The collection at Yale University, of which the Bellamy letters 
are a part, possesses a large number of these folios, quartos, and sermons. 
For an excellent summary of these manuscripts, with their history after 
Edwards’s death, see Franklin Bowditch Dexter, “The Manuscripts of 
Jonathan Edwards,” in Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Second Series, xv, 1-16, March, 1901. 

It is, however, unlikely that the Bellamy letters were part of the Edwards 
papers at the time of the latter’s death; and I can discover no records to 
indicate the time of their accession to the Yale collection. Their history is, 
therefore, unknown. 

? Edwards dates the letters in both Old Style and New Style. 

3 Cf. note 73. 

* Both Bellamy and Edwards use occasionally in their letters the form 
“Bethlem,” though in the act of the town’s incorporation the word is 
“Bethelehem.” See William Cothren, History of Ancient Woodbury, 
Connecticut, . . . . Waterbury, Connecticut, 1854-1879, i, 242, footnote. 
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wrote to Dr. John Erskine: “ . . . . he is one of the most 
intimate friends that I have in the world, and one that I have 
much acquaintance with; . . . . one of very greatexperience 


in religion, as to what has passed between God and his own 
soul.” 

The first two letters show Jonathan Edwards engaged in the 
buying of sheep and in the reading which was to reach fruition 
in the Freedom of Will. In all six letters have been retained the 
original spelling, capitalization, and punctuation. 


Dear Sir, 

I receiv’d your Letter by Mr Strong* this day. Mr Sear!’ 
was here at my House presently after, and I gave your Questions 
to him, and told him the Bearer intended quickly to return. 
(as to the affair of sheep.* I Am much obliged to you for 


5|S. E. Dwight, ed.], the Life of President Edwards, New York, n.d. 
406. See ibid., 142, 418, 548, 555, 573, 576. See also, for Bellamy 
on Edwards, the Works of The Rev. Joseph Bellamy, D.D., . . . . New 
York, 1811, ii, 509, 510, 512; iii, 368. Much information concerning Bel- 
lamy may be found in William Cothren (op. cit.), 241, 245, 249, 467; 
and in the Works of Joseph Bellamy, D.D., . . . . with a Memoir of His 
Life and Character, Boston, 1853, passim. 

* Mr. Job Strong, of Northampton, recommended by David Brainerd as 
missionary to the Indians. See Jonathan Edwards, Am Account of the late 
Reverend Mr. David Brainerd, Mimister of the Gospel, . . . . Boston, 
1749, 240. See also ibid., 303, for Strong’s letter, Bethel, New Jersey, 
January 14, 1747, 1748, describing his experience among the Indians. 
Strong became later a minister in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. See 
the Life of President Edwards (op. cit.), 176, 243, 418; and Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society (op. cit.), 16, 17. 

7 John Searl, a graduate of Yale College in the class of 1745, was minister 
of the First Congregational Church of Sharon, Connecticut, from 1749 
to 1754, and minister at Stoneham, Massachusetts from 1758 to 1776. See 
Charles F. Sedgwick, History of the Town of Sharon, . . . . Hartford, 
1842, 27-34; and G. S. Lee, About an Old New England Church; . .. . 
Sharon, 1891, 17. 

* This paragraph and others ir the later letters depict Edwards’s shrewd 
concern with practical affairs, and suggest reconsideration of him as 
aloof from household matters. “She [Mrs. Edwards] took almost the whole 
care of the temporal affairs of the family, without doors and within; and 
in this She was peculiarly suited to Mr. Edwards’s disposition, who chose 
to have no care of any worldly business.” [S. Hopkins], the Life and 
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the pains you have taken. I believe you have acted the Part 
of a trusty Friend therein. I suppose it is known by this time, 
whether, the man that went to New town has suceeded. If he 
has, & the sheep are bought, we shall rest on what you have 
done; but if not, & you shall have found no opportunity till 
this Letter reaches you, It is so late in the year, that I desire 
you would keep the money till shearing time is over, & then 
buy; when I suppose they may be bought much cheaper than 
now. But——* I would pray you to send us word by the first 
opportunity, that——" if we are not like to have any sheep this 
year, we may seasonably be looking out, & laying in for wool 
else where, for the supply of the Family. In the Spring, If 
you can give us any encouragement, I should be glad to lay 
out 60* more for sheep in those parts as soon as shearing time 
is over, besides the 30* you have in your Hands. But,——" 
if you buy so many sheep for us, [t might be perhaps expedient, 
On some accounts, for the present, not to let it be known who 
the sheep are for) 

As to——" the Books you speak of; Mastrict" is sometimes 
in one vol. a very thick large Quarto; sometimes in Two Quarto 
volumes. I believe it could not be had new under 8 or 10 
Pounds, Turretine’ is in three vol*—in Quarto, and would 








Character of the Late Reverend, Learned, and Pious Mr. Jonathan Edwards, 
. - - « Northampton, 1804, 101. Professor F. B. Dexter comments on 
Edwards’s management of his household in “The Manuscripts of Jonathan 
Edwards,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society (op. cit.), 
14. 

* An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

1° Two letters have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

1 The word “only” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

12 An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

%Edwards refers to Theoretico-practica Theologia . . . . Editio 
nova... . emendatior, et auctior. Accedunt: Historia Ecclesiastica 
. . . . Compendiosa: Idea Theologia Moralis, etc., 2 vol. Trajecti ad 
Rhenum, 1699. 4°. Troyon Edwards comments on this identical copy of 
Mastricht, which he owned. The Works of Joseph Bellamy, D.D.... . 
(op. cit.), xiv. 

44 Edwards probably means Franciscus Turretinus, Institutio Theologiae 
Elencticae, in qua status controversiae proponuntur & vindicatur, . . . . 3 
ot. «+ + « Gene TR ww ee G 
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probably be about the same Price. They are both excellent. 
Turretine is on Polemical divinity; on the 5 Points, & all other 
Controversial Points; & is much larger in these than Mastrict; 
& is better for one that desires only to be throughly versed in 
Controversies. But take Mastrict for divinity in General, 
doctrine Practice & Controversie; or as an——* universal 
system of divinity; & it is much——"* better than Turretine or 
any other Book in the world, excepting the Bible, in my opinion. 
I have thoughts of sending, my self this year to England, for a 
few Books and have written to Mr Quincy,'? a merch‘ in Boston, 
about it, to desire his advice & assistance, as to the Course to be 
taken to obtain ’em. If I imploy Him to send for me, I shall be 
willing to serve you (as I desire you to serve me about the sheep. 
I am willing) to take your money, & put it with my own, & put 
your Books into my Catalogue & have——"* all come as mine: 
or shall be willing to serve you, if I can in any Respect, by 
writing to my Correspondents in Scotland. 

I have been reading Whitby,’* which has engaged me pretty 
thoroughly in the study of the Arminian Controversy; and I 
have writ" considerably upon it in my private Papers. I 
must intreat you, if possible, to borrow for me Dr Stebbing,”° 
on the Spirit. I had rather pay something for the use of it than 
not have——" some considerable opportunity with it I have got 
so deep into this Controversy, that I am not willing to dismiss it, 
till I know the utmost of these matters. 

I have very lately received a Pacquet from Scotland, with 


5 An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

%* The word “the” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

17 Edmund Quincy (1703-1788), graduated from Harvard in 1722, was 
the uncle of Josiah Quincy, Jr. He was the author of a Treatise of Hemp- 
Husbandry, Boston, 1765. 

18 The words “the Books” have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

19Daniel Whitby (1638-1726), divine and commentator, usually re- 
garded as Arminian in doctrine, had steadfastly opposed Calvinistic prin- 
ciples. Edwards devoted much space to his arguments in the Freedom of 
the Will. See the Works of Jonathan Edwards, New York [1843], ii, 33-559. 

* Henry Stebbing (1697-1763), a Treatise Concerning the Operations of 
the Holy Spirit . . . . London, 1719. See Works of Jonathan Edwards 
(op. cit.), ii, 98, 532, 561, 581, 588, 589. 
™ The word “opportunity”’ has been crossed out in the manuscript. 
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several Copies of a memorial” for the continuing and propagat- 
ing and Agreement for joint Prayer, for the general Revival of 
Religion; three of which I here send you desiring you to 
dispose of some [?] of em where they will be most serviceable 
For my Part I heartily wish it was fallen in with by all Christians 
from the rising to the setting Sun—I have returned——* 
you Mr Dickinsons Book,* but must pray you let me have 
further opportunity with Dr Johnsons.” If you could Enquire 
of Dr Johnson or Mr Beach,™ or some other, & find me what is 
the best Book on the Arminian side, for the defence of their 
notion of Free will; & whether there be any—” better & more 
full then Whitby, I should be glad; provided you have con- 
venient opportunity. I don’t Know but I shall publish some- 
thing after a while on that Subject.* Dear sir, we have so 
many affairs to confer upon,——** that concern us both, that 


* Edwards alludes to the “Concert for Extraordinary United Prayer for 
the coming of Christ’s Kingdom,” a Memorial dated August 26, 1746, 
and signed by twelve ministers of Scotland. With a number of these 
Edwards was in correspondence; and he was active in promoting their plan 
in America. Out of this movement came Edwards’s An Humble Attempt 
to Promote Explicit Agreement and Visible Union of God’s People in Exira- 
ordinary Prayer for the Revival of Religion, . . . . Boston, 1747, later 
abridged as United Prayer for the Spread of the Gospel, London, 1814. Ed- 
wards mentions his book on prayer in the letter of April 4, 1748. For 
accounts of this interest of Edwards see the Life of President Edwards 
(op. cit.), pp. 242-246; and A. V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, Boston, 1889, 
232-243. 

® The word “your” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* Jonathan Dickinson (1688-1747), a Vindication of God’s Sovereign 
Free Grace, Boston, 1746. 

*%* Samuel Johnson (1696-1722), A Letter from Aristocles to Authades 
Concerning the Sovereignty and the Promises of God, . . . . Boston, 1745. 
This work was published anonymously. 

% John Beach (1700-1782), author of God’s Sovereignty and His Universal 
Love to the Souls of Men Reconciled, In a Reply to Mr. Jonathan Dickinson’s 
Remarks, . . . . Boston, 1747. 

7 Two letters have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

28 Apparently the reading described in these letters shaped the conception 
in Edwards’s mind of his most remarkable book, a Careful and Strict En- 
quiry into the Modern Prevailing Notions of that Freedom of the Will, . . . .- 
Boston, 1754. ; 

2 An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 
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I would propose——* you should come this way again in 
February or March. You hav’t a great Family to tie you at 
Home, as I have. But if you can’t come I must desire you to 
write fully & Largely on all the foregoing particulars of this 
Letter. Herein you will oblige, your cordial & affectionate 
Friend & Brother, 
Jonathan Edwards 
Northampton Jan. 15. 1746, 7. 

P.S. It now comes to my mind that I heard that Dr. Pynchon* 
of Longmeadow, has Turretine, and that he lately offered to 
change it away for other Books; so that im all probability 
you may there have it——— at a moderate Price.™ 

To the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Bellamy 
at Bethlehem 
In Connecticut 


Northampton Octob. 3. 1746 
Dear Sir, 

I have been for some Time past in Expectation of seeing you 
here: and tho’ you are not yet come, I hope it will not be long 
first. I want to see you very much 

We had some talk with you the last year, concerning buying & 
letting out some sheep for us: and you was so kind as to put your 
self to some Trouble for us, & to send us word of an opportunity 
there was. But having then engaged my Brother Wetmore,® 
I could not accept the offer that you gave us an account of. 


* An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* The Honourable Joseph Pynchon, son of Colonel John and Bathana 
(Taylor), was graduated from Harvard in 1726. He preached, and also 
practised medicine. He later removed to Boston. 

# An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* Two illegible words have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* Of the six letters of Jonathan Edwards, only this one has been pub- 
lished. See Franklin Bowditch Dexter, “The Manuscripts of Jonathan 
Edwards,” in Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society (op. cit.), 
pp. 12-14. 

* Presumably Judge Seth Wetmore (1701-1778), of Middletown, Con- 
necticut. He was a kinsman of Edwards by marriage. 
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But Br. W— has failed of procuring for us such a number of 
sheep as we expected. I should therefore be glad to procure 
and let out a score of sheep your way; and so would desire you 
to make some Enquiry, and take some Pains to know whether 
any sheep are to be bought, & at what Lay,** and send me word 
by the first opportunity. I have the money Ready to lay down, 
and would have inclosed it in this Letter, If I were sure of an 
opportunity of buying your way. but upon an intimation from 
you, will send the money directly, that you may have it to lay 
down. Iam sensible that in such Cases, it is a great advantage 
for the Buyer to have money in his Hands; and therefore I am 
willing, if you buy for us, that you should have that advantage. 
——I have of late made considerable Enquiry, & understand 
that good sheep are not commonly sold for more than 25 Pound a 
score, but I hope to have an opportunity soon to see you in 
these Parts, not only on this, But on some other accounts and 
as I understand you have intended a Journey here so I hope 
you will not fail of it 
I am dear sir, 
your Brother & affectionate 
Friend 
Jonathan Edwards. 
To 
Mr. Joseph Bellamy 
at Bethlehem 


Although still deep in the necessity of wool, the next two 
letters offer glimpses of the famous friendship of David Brainerd 
(1718-1747) and Jonathan Edwards. The letters give as- 
surances-to Bellamy concerning the felicity of the former’s 
daughter, Jerusha,—in the next world. Edwards published his 
remarkable study of the mystical beauty of holiness as exempli- 
fied in Brainerd—for such the book really is—in 1747. The 
biography of Brainerd in its despondings and raptures is like 
an extended passage from Edwards’s own Diary, and is invalu- 
able today as a revelation of the biographer. Yet of equal 


* Terms or conditions of a bargain. 
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interest to the modern reader is the strange betrothal and love of 
David Brainerd and Jerusha Edwards, then in her eighteenth 
year. Edwards says, describing the farewell of these two: 


On the Morning of the next Day, being Lord’s-Day, Oct. 4. as my 
daughter Jerusha (who chiefly tended him) came into the Room, he 
look’d on her very pleasantly, and said, Dear Jerusha, are you willing 
to part with me?—I am quite willing to part with you: I am willing to 
part with all my Friends: I am willing to part with my dear Brother 
John; altho’ I love him the best of any Creature living. . . . Tho’ 
if I thought I should not see you, and be happy with you in another 
World, I could not bear to part with you. Butwe shall spend an happy 
Eternity together!*" 


Not quite five months after this pledge Jerusha Edwards died. 


Joh Edwards [sic] 
1747— 
Dear Sir. 

I herewith send you Mastrict, & one vol. of Turretine, If 
you have one of Mr. Beach’s & Dr- Johnsons last, I——* 
should be glad if you would lend———* them to me, after you 
have used ’em sufficiently your self, & send ’em by some safe 
hand. I also desire you would send me word what that man 
has done, that was depended on for buying sheep &c.—I have 
thought since I saw you whether it would not be proper in the 
Bonds that are taken of the men that hire the sheep, instead of 
their obliging themselves to deliver so much wool at Mr. 
Potwine’s,“~——"_ to say at Mr. Potwine’s, or such other 
House——* in Hartford as I shall appoint. that in case Mr. 
Potwine should die or remove from Hartford, the Bond may 
still oblige them to deliver the wool at Hartford. Give my 
service to your spouse—and I hope you will think of what talk 


7 An Account of . . . . Mr. David Brainerd (op. cit.), 251. 

** Four letters have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* The word “me” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

# John Potwine (1698-1792), of the old town of Windsor, Connecticut. 
“ The word “at” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

Two letters have been crossed out in the manuscript. 
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we had of your taking a Journey in the Fall, for the Interest of 
Religion. Mr. Brainerd has lately been at my House with Mr. 
Wheelock.“ Mr. W. is very poorly & not able to preach, & 
so has been for some time; ’tis uncertain whether he was [sic] 
ever preach more. Mr. Brainerd is far from being so Broken 
in his understanding, as I have heard. He is capable of con- 
versing very agreably, and praying in the Family most ad- 
mirably. He——“ is now gone to Boston with my daughter 
Jerusha: She intends to stay in Boston about a Fortnight 
while Mr. Brainerd goes to the Eastward: & then He is to 
return with her hither again.—Mr. Brainerd is a very desirable 
man indeed; I am glad I have had such an opportunity of ac- 
quaintance with him. Physicians speak of the state of his 
bodily constitution as very dangerous & difficult, & Dr. Mather™ 
of this Town gives him over, but Dr. Pynchon is not so positive 
that he will not recover; For my part I cannot but have some 
Hopes of his Recovery. I think it is what all that know him 
should earnestly pray for. 
I am dear Sir 
your obliged Friend & Brother, 
Jonathan Edwards. 
Northampton June 11- 
1747. 
P.S. Please to send me a few Lines 
by the man that comes for Mr. Searl. 


Northampton April (4, 1748 

Rev & dear Brother. 
I here send a couple of Bags to put our wool into, to be sent to 
Hartford to Mr. Potwines, desiring you to take Care of that 


 Eleazar Wheelock (1711-1779), of Lebanon, later President of Dart- 
mouth College. See Edwards’s letter to him, Northampton, June 9, 
1741, the Life of President Edwards (op. cit.), 148. 

“ The word “has” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

“ Dr. Samuel Mather, a resident physician of Northampton during these 
years. He wasa staunch friend of Edwards. See James Russell Trumbull, 
History of Northampton, Massachusetis, . . . . Northampton, 1902, ii, 
74, 85, 180, 186, 197, 207, 234, 304, 328, 534, 543. 
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matteras you have ——“ very kindly manifested your self 
willing to do. I trust entirely in your Friendship & Faithfulness 
in that matter. 

47 you have probably before now heard of our sore affliction 
in the death of our daughter Jerusha,“ who died after 5 days 
Illness, Feb. 14. I have great satisfaction concerning her state, 
from what I know of her in Life, & what appeared in her at Death, 
Mr. D. Brainard, who had much intimate Acquaintance with 
her, she having constantly been with him as his nurse, 19 weeks 
before her death, expressed great satisfaction concerning the 
state of her soul, & that he look’d on her not only as a saint, but 
as a very Eminent Saint.—I desire your Prayers for us that 
God would make up our great Loss in Spiritual Blessings. 

Please to accept of one of my Books on Prayer for the Revival 
of Religion, which I here send you— & send me word whether 
the Proposal for united Prayer be complied with in your Parts. 

I wrote to you some time since informing that I was about to 
publish Mr. Brainerds Life from his private writings, desiring you 
to send me any Letters of his worthy to be inserted; but have had 
no answer.——*” I would now renew that Request, & also 
that you would send me word whether you will allow me to 
mention your name in the printed Proposals for subscription,** 
as one that will take in subscriptions in your Parts—This with 
respectful salutations to Mrs Bellamy, is from dear sir, 

your affectionate Friend & Brother, Jon Edwards. 
To the Rev. 
Mr. Joseph Bellamy 
at Bethelehem 








This letter to Bellamy, far more personal than most published 
letters on the subject, outlines at the close of the year 1749 the 
culminating events in the bitter quarrel at Northampton. 


“ The word “manifested” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

“ The letter “I” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

“ Jerusha, the second daughter of Jonathan Edwards, was born on 
April 26, 1730. 

“ Two illegible words have been crossed out in the manuscript. 
 Bellamy’s name appears in the list of subscribers from Connecticut. 
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My dear Friend, 

The expected opportunity of sending your MSS* to N. 
Haven has failed, and having now an® opportunity by Simeon 
Lyman® of Salsbury of sending them directly to — his Brother 
at Goshen, I now embrace it and here send with your MSS the 
Notes I have made. 

As for the present state of things here with Regard to our 
Controversy,® ‘tis not very easy for me to give you an Idea of 
it, without writing a sheet or two of Paper. But in brief, 
things are in great Confusion: the Tumult is vastly greater than 
when you was here, and is rising higher & higher continually. 
——* The People have got their Resentments up to a great 
Height towards you since you have been gone; and you are 
spoken of by ’em with great Indignation & Contempt. And I 
have been informed that Col. Williams*’ of Weathersfield has 
written a Letter to one of the principal men of that Church, 
where in He speaks contemptibly & with Resentment of your 
& Mr. Searl’s last visit here-—There have been abundance of 
meetings about our affairs since you was here, society meetings, 
& church meetings, & meetings—of Committees, of Committees 


* Joseph Bellamy, True Religion Delineated; or Experimental Religion, 

. . . Boston, 1750. For this volume Edwards wrote a preface. His 
admiration of the book, in its “exact distinctions between the saving opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God, and its false appearances,” moved him to send it 
to Dr. John Erskine, of Kerkintilloch, Scotland. See the Life of President 
Edwards (op. cit.), 406, 418. 

" The letter “d” (in “and’”’) has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

® Simeon Lyman (1725-1800), settled in Salisbury, Connecticut. Here 
he joined the church in 1740, by letter from the church in Northampton. 

“4 Two letters have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

® For the history of the dispute see the Life of President Edwards (op. 
cit.), 298-468. There are numerous contemporary and later accounts 
of this controversy. For brief analysis of the Haff-way Covenant and other 
issues see A. V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards (op. cit.), 256-272; and the 
Historical Magazine, I (second series), No. 6, (1867), 333-338. 

% The words “they have” and four additional letters have been crossed 
out in the manuscript. 

57 The Reverend Elisha Williams was Rector of Yale College from 1726 
to 1739. After the attempted expedition against Canada in 1748, in which 
he had a share, he was known as Colonel Williams. 
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of the Parish & Committees of the Church, Conferences, Debates, 
Reports, & Proposals drawn up, & Replies & Remonstrances. 
The People have a Resolution to get me out of Town speedily, 
that disdains all——** Controul or Check. To make the matter 
strong, there is a Precinct meeting kept alive by adjournment, 
They have already had——* three or four conventions and have 
a standing Committee of nineteen men (chiefly of such as are 
strongly engaged), to oversee and manage the affair affec- 
tually. And we have another committee of the church of 15 
men——*" (in the Choice of which they picked out those that 
are most violent) and these appointed for the sameEnd. But 
not withstanding such great doings nothing is yet done or con- 
cluded, the true grand difficulties that the People stick at about 
calling a Council, are first, that they would have a Council all 
on their own side in the controversy; and are contriving & 
struggling to their utmost to cut me off from liberty of ——* 
chusing any Part of the council of such as are of my opinion & 
secondly, they are utterly against a Council having Liberty to 
look into the whole state of our Case, and giving advice in Gen- 
eral; but would tie them up to some Particulars, in Judging of 
which they think they can have no Power to look into & Con- 
demn any thing in their conduct, or to thwart their designs. I 
have been openly reproached in Church meetings, as appar- 
ently regarding my own Temporal Interest more than the Hon- 
our of Christ & the good of the Church. As to the affair of a 
publick dispute, it was quickly at an End after you went from 
hence,——..* The People at their next Parish meeting rejected 
it, as what would tend to make Parties among us. They seem to 
be——" determined that the arguments for my opinion shall 
never be publickly heard, if it be possible to prevent it——* 


Three letters have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

® The words “many meetings” have been crossed out in the manuscript. 
® The word “and” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

“© The word “appointed” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

®@ Two illegible words have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

® An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* Two illegible words have been crossed out in the manuscript. 
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the Church Committee have voted expressly that no Council 
shall have Power to give Advice in that matter ie whether I 
shall preach on the subject or no: & have drawn up a writing, 
containing 9 or 10———* votes or conclusions of theirs, manifesting 
what They would have as to the measure that shall be taken 
relating to— a Council to be called: and in the same writing 
have added at the End a Threatening, that If they & I don’t 
agree, They will report it to the Church as their Opinion that 
the Church should vote that my opinion is so & so pernicious, & 
declare their desire of a speedy separation, & immediate 
Call a Council themselves to dismiss me.— 

I might have observed before, that I have been informed that 
Rector Williams wrote ’em up advice, not to have a publick 
dispute; because it would tend to Parties. 

You may easily be sensible dear sir, that ’tis a Time of great 
Trial® with me, and that I stand in Continual need of the divine 
Presence & merciful Conduct in such a state of things as this. I 
need Gods Counsel in every step I take & every word I speak; so 
all that I do & say is watched by the multitude around me with 
the utmost strictness & with eyes of the greatest uncharitable- 
ness & severity and let me do or say what I will, my words & 
actions are represented in dark colours, and the state of Things 
is come to that, that they seem to——” think it greatly concerns 
’em to blacken me, & represent me in Odious Colours to the 
world, to justify their own Conduct—They seem to be sensible 
that now their Character can’t stand unless it be on the Ruin of 
mine. They have publickly voted that they will have no more 
sacraments; & they have no way to justify themselves in that, 
but to represent me as very bad. I therefore desire dear sir, 
your fervent Prayers to God. If He be for me, who can be 
against me? If He be with me, I need not fear ten thousands 


® Three letters have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* Two letters have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* The word “that” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

* Edwards uses almost the same words in a letter to Dr. John Erskine, 
Northampton, November 15, 1750, the Life of President Edwards (op. cit.), 
418. 
7 An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 
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of the People. But I know myself unworthy of his Presence & 
help, yet would humbly trust in his infinite Grace & all 
sufficience. 
My Love to your spouse. 
I am——" your Brother 
& near Friend 
Jonathan Edwards. 
Northampton 
Decem. 6. 1749 


In December 1750, Edwards received a call to become minister 
of the church in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and also an offer 
to become the Missionary to the Housatonnucks, a tribe of 
Indians at and near the same settlement. After due reflection 
Edwards settled at Stockbridge in the summer of 1751. The 
Indian Mission at Stockbridge, which had been in existence 
since 1735, was strengthened by the generosity of the Reverend 
Isaac Hollis, a clergyman living near London. Part of Ed- 
wards’s work came to be the guardianship of Mr. Hollis’s 
funds, which had been grossly misappropriated. The school had 
correspondents in other states, of whom Mr. Bellamy was evi- 
dently one.” Edwards’s ideas on education in this letter are 
characteristic and are repeated in other letters written during his 
ministry at Stockbridge. 


Stockbridge” 
Rev. & dear Sir. 
I should be glad that you would use thorough Endeavours 
with the Boys to teach ’em ™ arithmetick; let there be a 





™ An illegible word has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

™ The manuscript letter bears on the back, apparently in the handwriting 
of Bellamy: “Rev. Jon” Edwards respecting Indian lads sent to Bethlehem 
to School.” See also Works of Joseph Bellamy, D.D., . . . . (op. cit.), 
xxiv, note: “Referring to some Indian boys sent from Stockbridge to be 
taught in his [Bellamy’s] family.” 

™% The manuscript of this letier is undated. Jonathan Edwards moved 
with his family from Northampton to Stockbridge in August, 1751. The 
probable date of this letter is June, 1756, since a communication from Bel- 
lamy to Edwards, dated Bethlehem, May 31, 1756, asks particular questions 
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thorough trial with them whether they can learn. If they can’t 
I shall think it is hardly worth the while to send ’em abroad 
under the Notion of giving them an extraordinary Education. 
I would also propose the following things viz that pains be taken 
with em to——* teach ’em the English Tongue to learn ’em 
the meaning of English words & what the name of every thing is 
in English; and as far as may be, teach em the meaning of the 
English that they read, & make ’em turn it into Indian. and 
that they be taught to pray, that you write out for them various 
forms of Prayer, and make ’em understand them, & turn them 
after into Indian. and to teach ’em the assemblies Catechism, 
& endeavour as far as may be to make ’em to understand it. 
To ask ’em Questions of the scripture History, not only the 
lessons they read, but of the main Things in the general History 
of the Bible in their order. I wish you would——" send to york 
to Mr Smith,” or some body that understands & get some 
plain maps of the Land of Canaan, & places adjacent, & if you 
don’t chuse to have ’em for your own 78 for the use of your 
Children, I will be at the Cost of ’em for the use of Mr. Hollis’s”* 
school, & shew them where the places are they read of in the 
Bible, or that you tell ’em of from the scripture History. And 
also teach ’em a little of the Chronology of the scripture, How 
long the Flood was after the creation, How long the Calling of 
Abraham was after the Flood &c— ——Mr. Hollis expects that 








to which the statements in this letter appear to be answers. See the Life 
of Jonathan Edwards (op. cit.), 555, 556. 

In describing instruction for the Indian boys Edwards emphasizes edu- 
cational principles which may be found frequently in his other writings of 
this period. 

™ The words “Let them” and two letters have been crossed out in the 
manuscript. 

% The word “make” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 

% Two illegible words have been crossed out in the manuscript. 

™ Possibly John Smith, with whom Edwards lived in New York in his 
youth. See entry in Diary under January 12, 1723, Works of President 
Edwards (op. cit.), i, 19. 

% The words “I will pay for ’em” have been crossed out in the manu- 
script. 

79 See letter of Edwards to Mr. Hollis, Stockbridge, July 2, 1751. Life 
of President Edwards (op. cit.), pp. 469-471. 
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I should give Him an account—* very particularly of the prog- 
ress of his Boys, and as I have given him an account of my 
putting These Boys—under your care——" as giving them great 
advantage for Learning, so I am concerned—that I may be able 
to give Him a good account, that shall be encouraging to Him 
———® I find there are some good Folks here, that can enquire 
how much the Boys have learned at your House in arithmetick 
&c—and can make observations & Reflections on the Profit 
they obtain by going to you, & can put the Question whether 
there these [sic] be anything to answer extraordinary Expence 
and Trouble, and ask whether they might not have profited as 
much here.—But you must give no Hints that I have told you 
of it. 

*Tis with a vast deal of difficulty that I have at last got the 
Boys away, after manifold objecting hiding & skulking, to avoid 
going I have sent one of my Books to the Library at N’- 
Haven: I would pray you to take care to convey it——My 
Love & Service to Mrs. Bellamy I am sir, 

your cordial Friend & Brother 
J. Edwards. 
P.S. I suppose Isaac® will bring 
down two Coats, & that there 
will be no need to get him a 
new one this winter; & therefore 
I would not have a new one made 
for him, unless you see it———™ 
absolutely necessary; as I suppose it 
will not be. 
Mr. Bellamy 


To the Rev. 
Mr. Joseph Bellamy 
at Bethlehem 


* The word “of” and two letters have been crossed out in the manu- 
script. 
® The words “and of” have been crossed out in the manuscript. 
® Two or three letters have been crossed out in the manuscript. 
® Presumably a servant. 
™ The word “necessary” has been crossed out in the manuscript. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Hawthorne, A Study in Solitude. By Hersert S. Gorman. 
(New York: “Murray Hill Biographies,” issued by George H. 
Doran Company. 1927. Pp. ix, 179. $2.00.) 

Mr. Gorman’s book is one of the first of a series of “short, 
dramatic biographies of American literary men and women, 
designed to be readable, provocative and sometimes critical.” 
In general Hawthorne, A Study in Solitude, meets this defini- 
tion. Short it certainly is, readable surely, and, if terms are 
not too strictly used, dramatic and critical. The drama in 
Hawthorne’s life is hardly obvious, but Mr. Gorman has made 
the most of what there is. His work is critical only in so far as 
it contains some criticism of Hawthorne’s art—but that criticie-n, 
it should be said, seems usually both sympathetic and sound. 

Few readers will find the book “provocative.” Idolaters may 
be moved to wrath by the reasonableness with which Mr. 
Gorman mentions the faults as well as the virtues of his subject. 
The only others who are likely to find provocation, in any sense, 
are those who read the book with an eye for strict accuracy. 
There is a kind of provocativeness for such readers in a biography 
which on occasion deals in exaggeration and now and then is less 
convincing than glib. And there will always be some persons 
who will be irritated by some of the biographer’s vagaries of 
style. 

On the last point, for example, a sentence like: 


So the intelligent New Englander after 1830 could (vaguely and, at 
times, subconsciously) see the multifarious aspects of his environment 
and seize upon them for that rather mellow and innocuous but de- 
monstrable ratiocination that lay clutched in the chaste arms of 
morality at the bottom of the cool and contemplative lake of his 
native literature. 


—will strike some readers as being, to put it mildly, overwritten, 
compact rather of sound than of sense. Others may find un- 
243 
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intelligible such clauses as “his sluggishness of temperament so 
far as the practicalities of living and ‘causes’ were concerned 
did not possess enough self-volition,” and may be puzzled by 
reading a quarter page of comment on Septimius Felton imme- 
diately after being told that “there is nothing that can be said 
about this work.” 

This is not to say that the biography as a whole is badly 
written. Hawthorne was, says Mr. Gorman: 


—so unlike his contemporaries as to fit into no groove. He was neither 
of the Concord group although he lived there for a while nor of the 
Cambridge group although he called some of them his friends. He 
cannot be classified as a Transcendental although he was intimate 
with the leaders of that foggy idealism. He was a man whose mood 
was essentially dark, who was visited by small daemons, who was 
haunted by spectres, who saw in Time the horrors of eternity and yet 
who, in himself, was a dull, shy, quiet relic of iron-minded Puritan 
forebears. 


Even critics who disagree with some points in this estimate may 
still recognize in it the skill in making and phrasing generaliza- 
tions which characterizes Mr. Gormar.’« work as revealed in 
his Hawthorne. The book has much more good writing than 
bad, three pages of clarity and dextrous composition to every 
one of vagueness and slip-shod technique. 

As for the exaggeration which may here and there evoke mild 
dismay, it appears in the picture of “‘a Salem of ferocious urges 
that quickly spend themselves, a Salem that becomes a long drab 
vista of unsightly houses and rusty people.” Was Salem ever 
quite like that except in some too active imagination? Were 
the Salem witch trials “an unbelievable dip back into the me- 
dieval age, perhaps even the Black Age,” or is this a too romantic 
excursion in phrase-making, unhampered by any confining 
sense of historical values? Was Salem “still the town of the 
witches” during Hawthorne’s boyhood? Is not the case for 
his solitariness in college over-emphasized when he is exhibited 
as “‘so cut off from the social amenities of the times”’ as to stand 
in contrast with “the more bland and wealthier students who 
mingled so happily in the polite gatherings of the institution?” 
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He belonged to undergraduate societies and took part in stu- 
dent festivities to an extent which in a small college mus. have 
meant that he was not much “cut off” from society of a sort and 
by no means a stranger to the “polite gatherings” of the place. 
It is in respect to Hawthorne's solitude, indeed, that the biogra- 
pher tends most often to exaggerate. The whole tale is keyed 
to the theme of solitude, and although for the most part this 
works well there are times when it betrays Mr. Gorman into 
minor disloyalities to fact. Hawthorne as a boy, says his bi- 
ographer, “‘pored over old Puritan chronicles” and “lived in the 
Past, as it were, . . . . a solitary place peopled only with 
ghosts.” This aids in the attempt to show that even in his 
salad days seclusion was shaping Hawthorne’s character, but 
so far as the old Puritan chronicles are concerned Mr. Gorman’s 
remark is open to suspicion. The young Hawthorne did read 
Shakespere, Bunyan, Scott, the Mysteries of Udolpho, Roderick 
Random, and the Arabian Nights, but of his having the courage in 
boyhood to plough through any Puritan chronicle we have only 
the scantiest and most indirect evidence. For a boy then or 
now to read Shakespere, Scott, Smollett, or even Bunyan, is 
no argument for his living in the past accompanied only by 
ghosts. If it could be shown that Hawthorne did spend much 
time reading the works of the Puritans, students of literature 
would welcome the discovery, but Mr. Gorman’s emphasizing 
Hawthorne’s early devotion to such books adds nothing to our 
knowledge and gives a false impression of what is known 

Such shortcomings as have been noted need disturb no one 
unduly. What really matters is that this biography is brief 
enough to be read by the most hurried, entertaining throughout, 
and, it may be added, well worth while as a “popular” essay 
in biography and criticism. It sheds no new light on Haw- 
thorne’s life or work, though it harps upon his solitariness more 
than most writers have felt it wise to do. It holds nothing for 
anyone concerned with the problems which literary historians 
still find in Hawthorne; it cannot even claim to be the first 
“modern” biography of him. Instead it stands as an admirably 
readable sketch, generally sound as to facts and conclusions, 
and infinitely better adapted to keep the novelist’s true value 
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before the eyes of contemporary Americans than any more pro- 
found or original study—unless it were done with extraordinary 
skill—could be expected to be. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 


Robert Frost, A Study in Sensibility and Common Sense. By 
Gornam B. Munson. (New York: “Murray Hill Biogra- 
phies,” issued by George H. Doran Company. 1927. Pp. 
xi, 135. $2.00.) 

Surely a good poet needs no such efflorescent bush as Mr. 
Gorham B. Munson’s Robert Frost. The volume has the tone 
of a small-town newspaper boosting a local bard or of a bit of 
publicity by Mr. Grant Overton. We all know that Mr. Frost 
is an important poet and a fine teacher; therefore, we are a little 
irritated at the biographer’s collection of favorable reviews 
and adulatory adjectives apparently designed to exploit the 
poet with an unwilling public. Enthusiasm, in a skeptical age, 
is refreshing, yet we cannot believe that this sort of writing is 
going to benefit anybody: 


Rapid sales followed. North of Boston eventually ran around 
[sic] twenty thousand copies, and the other books have done well, 
considering the market for poetry, though not nearly so well as the 
first. The critics were exuberant: among them was Edward Garnett 
who contributed an influential article on Frost... . to the 
Atlantic Monthiy. . . . . Recognition, long deferred, now heaped 
itself upon the quiet poet. A chapter in Amy Lowell’s Tendencies 
in Modern American Poetry was given over to him and his work, Louis 
Untermeyer wrote a chapter on his verse in a New Era in American 
Poetry, Llewellyn Jones did likewise in First Impressions, Clement 
Wood in Poets of America. . . . . Waldo Frank in Our America 
introduced his passage on Frost by saying . . . . [And so forth]. 


No fact or opinion is left unsupported by copious testimony 
from the great and near-great. We almost suspect that Mr. 
Munson had no confidence in his own unsupported word or that 
he merely wished to fill space. Certainly we would not wield 
a malicious pen, but we are annoyed by a biography which de- 
presses a fine poet to the level of Edward Bok. 

Mr. Munson’s obiter dicta are quite as unattractive as his 
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handling of the main theme. Like many enthusiasts, he has a 
tendency to knock down any possible rival to his favorite; thus, 
Amy Lowell is dismissed as “shallow and decorative.” Pro- 
fessor Irving Babbitt is imagined to deliver himself of such 
twaddle as this: 


Here is a poet who has not succumbed to the “law for thing:’’ here 
is a poet who has not bleached himself with neo-classical dogma: 
here is a poet who sings afresh in the great classical tradition. 


Mr. Frost himself is presented: 


This head has been described as a faun’s and the eyes and mouth are 
sometimes said to have an elfin quality, and indeed it is true that one 
might think of faunishness and sly flitting elves in glancing at it. 


We have no quarrel with the enthusiasm of this book, but with 
the presentation. Mr. Munson is extremely self-conscious. 
He knows that the subject of his biography is still alive and will 
read it; he also knows that criticism of biography is unusually 
alert just at present. He is even afraid of the poor out-moded 
psycho-analysts! After describing some of Frost’s fancies, he 
remarks: 


One hopes that this recurrent and dominant image will not be sub- 
jected to the ingenious but suspect leaps to conclusions of the psycho- 
analysts. Better far the slower method of the behaviorist... . . 


If a writer must keep one eye on the psychologists, conforming to 
every taboo of the current fallacy, then literature might as well 
strike its tents. 

Finally, in Appendix A, we are presented with a collection of 
all the favorable reviews which Mr. Munson has not been able 
to work into his text. The blurb is complete. 

Ropert HILLYER. 


Henry Ward Beecher, An American Portrait. By Paxton 
Hrssen. (New York: George H. Doran Company. 1927. 
Pp. xii, 390. $5.00.) 

The author’s thesis is that the career of Beecher mirrors the 
changes which were taking place in his social environment, so 
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that his development was a replica of that of the nation dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. The suppressed emotionalism of 
his childhood, crushed by the theological austerities of his father 
(although surely Mr. Hibben takes too little account of the 
bubbling and boisterous energy of Lyman Beecher) answers to 
the cruel rigors of life under the Puritan régime with its ever- 
present menace of hell. When the theological pressure was 
lightened ever so little, the repressed emotions of the people 
burst out in social enthusiasms, utopian dreams and the anti- 
slavery agitation. “Trumpets of Jubilee” were blaring all over 
the land, and the biggest and noisiest of them was at the lips of 
Henry Ward Beecher. He is representative, then, of that 
swollen, bombastic period of American life, the age of whoop- 
ing sentimentalism and unreason, of religion blatant at the 
street corners but rotten at heart. Thus, in the author’s 
view, Beecher was his age conscious and articulate. 

Does this mean, then, that Beecher deliberately fell in with 
the movement of his time in order to win popular applause, or 
that, being keenly sensitive to contemporary tendencies, he 
unconsciously anticipated the course of events? Either way, 
he was not a genuine leader, any more than the thermometer and 
barometer create the meteorological changes which they regis- 
ter: but if the first hypothesis be adopted, Beecher becomes a 
pretty ignominious figure, and this is plainly the author’s 
view. He has evidently ransacked thoroughly all available 
sources of information, bringing to light a vast amount of valu- 
able material. This research has convinced him that the 
great preacher was a mere emotionalist, deceiving and self- 
deceived, a weak and shabby character, and he has presented 
his material and told his story in a way determined by his con- 
clusions. He will not even allow that in England during the 
Civil War Beecher accomplished anything for the Union, since 
the tide of sentiment had already turned in favor of the North— 
would he have us believe that Beecher’s addresses were a series 
of pink teas, instead of a succession of desperate wrestlings with 
heckling mobs? In a word, the author is almost uniformly a 
prosecuting attorney, instead of an impartial historian aiming 
to present fairly all the facts and permit his readers to draw their 
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own conclusions. It is particularly regrettable that he should 
have seen fit to reproduce the scurrilous cartoons which ap- 
peared during the years when many believed Beecher a morally 
detestable person, a hypocrite of the most flagrant type. The 
author might reply, however, and with justice, that they are 
in harmony with the general character of the book. 

Probably the sober verdict of history will be as different 
from that of Hibben as from the fulsome eulogies of clerical 
and family biographers, and Beecher will be regarded, even by 
those who cannot hold him innocent of the moral faults alleged 
against him, as an important influence in our national life, who 
did much for his country during the Civil War, and led many 
individuals into a happier and more hopeful religious life. 

W. W. Fenn. 


Two American Pioneers: Seba Smith and Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 
By Mary Atice Wyman. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1927. viii, 249. $3.00.) 

This little book treats of the careers of two people whom, 
God having joined, the author was loath to put asunder. There 
is otherwise little reason for considering them together unless it 
be sufficient that both of them took part in the literary life of 
their period and with an almost equal lack of distinction. Seba 
Smith is the better remembered by students to-day and comes 
nearer to justifying the highly allusive title of the book. He was 
indeed a “pioneer” American humorist, creating the first of 
what Dr. Tandy has called the “crackerbox philosophers,” 
the forerunner of such better known literary characters as 
Hosea Biglow, Artemus Ward and Mr. Dooley. The Major 
Jack Downing of Seba Smith’s pen was a Down East Yankee 
who, with homely wisdom and sly satire, made comments on the 
passing political show. He possessed his greatest number of 
readers in the 1830’s, when he posed as confidential adviser to 
another self-made warrior and statesmen, President Jackson. 
As late as 1864, however, occasional “letters” from the Major 
appeared in the press. 

The popularity of the literary device which Seba Smith 
introduced is attested by the avidity with which advantage was 
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taken of the anonymity of the authorship. These imitators 
did not even trouble to invent a new pseudonym. Perhaps the 
greatest service Dr. Wyman has rendered has been to distin- 
guish, once and for all, between the genuine and the spurious 
Downings. It would seem probable that the multiplication of 
Downings was not unrelated to party exigencies, for the original 
Major was distinctly friendly to Jackson even while poking fun 
at him, whereas his ablest double (invented by Charles Augustus 
Davis) was slyly anti-Jackson and Whiggish. 

Mrs. Smith, it should be added, was a “woman’s righter”’ 
as well as a woman writer at a time when to be either caused a 
raising of eyebrows in polite circles. Little enough is told us 
about her feminism. As for her conscientious and unflagging 
pursuit of letters, it is doubtless useful for the literary anti- 
quarian to have detailed and accurate information as to her 
activities. But the world in general is little the gainer. 

A. M. SCHLESINGER. 


War Letters, 1862-1865, of John Chipman Gray, Major, Judge 
Advocate, and John Codman Ropes, Historian of the War. 
Edited by Wortuincton CHauncey Forp. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. 532. $7.50.) 

Two young friends, one a staff officer with the Union Army, 
the other John Codman Ropes, engaged in the practice of law 
in Boston and later to become a historian of the war, carried on 
a correspondence from 1862 to 1865 that has been reproduced 
in a well-arranged order. Some letters from Gray to members 
of his family have been included. The soldier describes what 
he sees in a varied field, expressing opinions, political and 
military that frequently synthesize those of his military asso- 
ciates. The civilian discusses the war as appreciated by one 
far from the smell of powder. 

While Gray had almost no battle experience, his service 
extending from Virginia and Maryland, along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, and finally to the interior of the country up the 
Mississippi, gave him a perspective of the war that few partici- 
pants could match. He was closely associated with General 
Gordon, saw something of the coast operations of General 
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Gillmore, and was fortunate in meeting both Grant and Sherman 
at the height of their military careers. 
He says of Grant: 


I was better pleased with his appearance than I expected, but he was 
very silent, hardly speaking a word. 


Sherman is sized up as: 


—the most American looking man that Ieversaw, . . . . black felt 
hat slouched over the eyes (he says when he wears anything else the 
soldiers cry out, as he rides along “Hallo, the old man has got a new 
hat”), dirty dickey with the points wilted down, . . . . muddy 
trowsers and one spur. 


Reacting to his friend’s violent criticism of McClellan, he 
writes: 


. . I do think he is a man who is able to plan and execute 
(slowly, indeed, and clumsily) a campaign for an army of 150,000 
men and I do not know any other general who can... . . Mc- 
Clellan’s popularity with the army is a great fact which ought to have 
great weight attached to it; it is not only the opinion of the rank and 
file, or inferior officers; it is shared by most of the skillful and ac- 
complished generals of the army. Here is a general reserved in his 
address aad difficult to approach, yet beloved by soldiers from a people 
who practice the greatest familiarity. He is surrounded by a clique 
of West Point officers and chooses almost all his high officers from the 
regular army, yet the volunteers believe in him more enthusiastically 
if possible than the regulars. 


His characterization of the early political leadership of the 
war reflected the army less than the Boston group he repre- 
sented: 


—our state is very much like that of France in 93. . . . . In one 
case the country was ruled by Robespierre, St. Just, etc., etc.; in 
the other by A. Lincoln, C. Sumner, etc., etc., men not a whit more 
honest or incorruptible. 


He notes a condition, rarely appreciated, and peculiar to an 
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army that, though ultimately successful, was never too keen 
about battle: 


They all dread a winter campaign. Whatever the papers may say 
about the eagerness of the army to move is utterly false. 


His depiction of a minor horror of war is in itself an index of 
the man: “I peg away at Homer fifty lines a day.” 

The letters can be considered as two mirrors, intelligently 
reflecting a cross-section of opinion—on Ropes’ part that of a 
small group of Boston intellectuals—on Gray’s, that of the 
soldier. Errors in judgment are frequent on both sides, but 
this is less a defect than an advantage. The events of political 
and military history follow what people believe, to be a very 
great extent. The soundness of belief is not necessarily impor- 
tant. 

Louis A. Cralc. 


The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals. Edited by OpELt SHEPARD. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. xiii, 348. 
$3.00.) 

It was the psychological moment for this book to appear. 
Interest in American Literature has increasingly been stimulated 
by criticism, study, and discussion. The Journals of Emerson 
have become popular; and now, if ever, was the time to publish 
selections from Thoreau. Just as Thoreau followed Emerson 
in real life, so it was fitting that he should follow him posthum- 
ously. 

But because Thoreau did not imitate Emerson in his books 
or in the composition of his Journals, it would have been better 
if Professor Shepard had not imitated Professor Perry in the 
method of organization of these selections. The material of 
Thoreau’s Journals does not fit into the regular mould of bi- 
ography, as did Emerson's. Careful chronological sequence 
seems of little moment when dealing with journals such as 
Thoreau’s, which are lacking for the first twenty years of their 
author’s life, and are scant for the next thirteen. 

Professor Shepard, indeed, believes that ““Thoreau’s Journals 
are best regarded as an enormous autobiography.” But can 
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this position be maintained? Emerson wrote his autobiography 
in his Journal, criticized himself, recorded many unguarded 
emotions and opinions, and kept little back from God or from 
his readers. Thoreau’s Journals, however, seldom reveal 
Thoreau; they merely express him. To illustrate this exter- 
nally, one has merely to glance through the entries under 
“H. D. Thoreau” in the Index, and to note that all biographical 
facts referred to are to be found in the summaries at the chapter 
heads, which have all been interpolated, as it were, by the editor. 
Similarly there prove to be few references to events, to men, or 
to things in the Journals. Harvard does not appear, Alcott 
comes seldom, and even Emerson usually seems an intruder. 
Thoreau’s Journal is never a diary, is seldom narrative, but is 
rather a description of Nature, and her creatures. Thoreau was 
one of these creatures, and as such he sometimes inscribes his 
own biography, but no more than that. 

The selections which constitute the “Heart” of these Journals 
are indisputable. They are chosen with taste and critical appre- 
ciation. Many of them are absolutely perfect, and are the very 
microcosms of literature—absolute beauty in a little space. 
Such passages, for instance, as that describing the felling of a 
giant pine tree (p. 103); or that telling of Thoreau’s meeting 
with Bruce Clark—an old man carrying knurly apples and a 
dead robin in his shoes, and walking barefoot on a cold autumn 
day (p. 280). 

- But several passages included in these selections, among them 
some of the most striking, were printed by Thoreau in his later 
essays. For instance, those treating of “wildness” in literature 
(pp. 58 and 60), were included, in slightly changed form, in the 
famous essay on “Walking.” His diatribe against “Nations” 
(p. 63), reappears in “Life Without Principle.” But no men- 
tion is made of this in the text, and so I take it to illustrate the 
need for scholarship, and “research” to deal with the Thoreau 
material. Thoreau, indeed, is at a disadvantage in his struggle 
with posterity, in that he had no literary descendant, such as 
Mr. E. W. Emerson, to correlate the vast body of his works. 

The present book, both in its merits and in its minor defects, 
emphasizes the absolute greatness and the temporary disorgani- 
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zation of the Thoreau material. In itself, it supplies a very real 
need in the field of American Literature. But it does not, of 
course, fill the even greater need for a biography of Thoreau, 
which will be at once scholarly and readable. And it merely 
suggests other desirable works of the same kind—such as some 
skillful collection of Thoreau’s best essays—which would prove 
equally valuable for the increasing of his reputation. 
Freperic I. CARPENTER. 


Captain John Smith. By E. Keste Cuatterton. (New York 
and London: “The Golden Hind Series,” issued by Harper 
and Brothers. 1927. Pp. ix, 285. $4.00.) 

John Smith’s reputation has had a varied experience in the 
hands of historians and critics. Now when it seems possible to 
determine something like his true place in history, his biography, 
written in the full light of recent investigations, should prove 
illuminating. Mr. Chatterton, writing with an easy style, 
dwells upon the questionable, not to say incredible, portions of 
Captain Smith’s amazing life in great length. He hasdressed 
up the Pocahontas legend in all its original color and charm. 
One had supposed that the gentle and scholarly hand of Charles 
Deane and the lucid pen of Henry Adams had disposed of that 
ingenious bit of fiction. (It should be noted that Mr. Chatter- 
ton in his bibliography fails to mention Mr. Adam’s article in 
the North American Review, civ.) As for the redoubtable Cap- 
tain’s exploits against the Turks, Mr. Chatterton blandly dis- 
regards the important researches of Lewis L. Kropf. (Notes 
and Queries, 1898.) Such engagements as “the siege of Ober 
Limbach,” the assault of “Regal,’”’ before whose mythical walls 
Smith acted the part of knight-errant and acquired three Turks’ 
heads through single combats, and the terrible battle of “Rothen- 
thurm” never took place; but Mr. Chatterton accepts them as 
authentic history. 

Captain Smith is commonly associated with Virginia, but he 
left Virginia for ever at the age of twenty-nine, and devoted the 
rest of his life to the founding of New England, and to writing. 
Mr. Chatterton pays scant attention to this prolific period of 
Smith’s career; his exploration and charting of the New England 
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coast, and his propagandist efforts to direct colonial, trading, 
and fishing expeditions in that direction. He does, however, 
offer some interesting speculations regarding Smith’s relation- 
ship with the Puritans. He believes that John Smith’s services 
were declined by the Pilgrim Fathers, not for economy, but 
because of the Captain’s religious views. But Miles Standish, 
who obtained the position for which Smith had applied, was not 
a member of the Pilgrim Church. Mr. Chatterton further 
informs us that it was due to the “results of (Smith’s) writing, 
travelling, and canvassing in England,” that “vessels were go- 
ing out to fish and that an historical party of unhappy dissenters 
seeking a new land chose part of this area which Smith had so 
ardently advocated.” No doubt this constant emphasis upon 
the value of New England fishing had much influence in his 
own day among adventurous merchants and seamen. In this 
respect Captain Smith deserves more appreciation than the 
biographer has given him, but there is little indication that the 
Pilgrims deliberately chose to settle in Smith’s “New England.” 
Such was contrary both to the terms of their patent and to their 
own personal desires. 

Captain Smith made some fine and valuable contributions to 
American history. He possessed a gallant and courageous heart, 
and his writings deserve high rank among the early chronicles 
of Virginia and New England. It is better, however, to read him 
in his own words. Whatever interest is found in Mr. Chatter- 
ton’s book is derived from Smith’s own publications, which may 
be more profitably perused in his own racy English. In Edward 
Arber’s excellent, and easily procurable edition, may be found 
the complete Travells and Works of Captain John Smith. A 
good biography of Captain Smith would be exceedingly welcome, 
but Mr. Chatterton’s volume fails to meet the need. 

A. Imere Drxon. 


Navigator. The Story of Nathaniel Bowditch of Salem. By 
AtrrepD Stanrorp. (New York: William Morrow and 
Company. 1927. Pp. xi, 308. $2.50.) 

To one who is interested in things of the sea and finds a 
peculiar charm in the freshness of novelized biography, Naviga- 
tor, by Alfred Stanford, will prove a fascinating book. 
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It is more than a narrative of events in the life of a singular 
man. It isa book that wrests from the obscurity of eighteenth- 
century science a reticent but extraordinary personality. A man 
marked with the idiosyncrasies of genius and yet naively human 
—Nathaniel Bowditch. 

To all who “go down to the sea” in ships, the name Bowditch 
is tantamount to Hoyle, and the American Practical Navigator 
originally by Nathaniel Bowditch, has long been known as the 
seaman’s Bible. If the aim of Mr. Stanford’s book has been to 
show how and why this celebrated epitome of nagivation came 
to be written, he could not have more strikingly portrayed his 
character, but his aim has been more than this. The average 
reader is vastly more interested in the man than in his work, 
in his exotic experiences than in his mathematical attainments. 
Thus, the author has manifestly catered to the many rather 
than the few. Nevertheless, one feels that if he stoops, he stoops 
to conquer and that the book, though distinctly modern, is a 
book with a purpose. 

Those who knew Bowditch more seriously through the au- 
thentic memoirs or the traditions of Salem’s nobility, may find 
not altogether pleasing the intimacies of imagined conversations 
or descriptions of conjectured conduct, yet it is surprising, and 
indeed gratifying, to find how consistent with fact is the main 
artery of events in this kaleidoscopic picture. 

So far as the problems of the eighteenth century are con- 
cerned, Stanford has shown himself well informed. A scientific 
mind cringes a bit at the indiscriminate use of “straight line” 
for a “great circle” course to shorten sailing distances, but per- 
haps this is a technicality unjustified in a book of general reading. 
One might, however, gain the impression that a ship’s position 
could be discerned from lunar observations, with a far greater 
degree of accuracy than was ever achieved in practice. 

On the other hand, one should not minimize Bowditch’s 
notable contribution to “lunars” in a day when chronometers 
were scarce and often wanting entirely in a ship’s navigating 
equipment. While the author may have played up (or down) 
to romance with all ‘allowable license in a book purportingly 
founded on fact, he has not obscured the Salem lad’s love of 
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figures as the vis a fronte of his career, nor has he been slow in 
fairly representing the high honor bestowed for his mathemati- 
cal and astronomical attainments. 

The final chapter is indeed a dramatic ending, and the more 
captivating for the knowledge that it is substantially according 
to fact. Rumor states that Capt. Bowditch gained one glimpse 
of shore or a familiar coastal light that piloted his landfall on 
the stormy return of the Putnam to Salem. But like Lind- 
bergh’s flight to Paris, aside from a piece of good navigating 
ability, it was probably a piece of good luck as well, that made 
possible the spectacular arrival One might gain the impression 
that Bowditch’s happy landfall was made possible by the ac- 
curacy of his newly developed “lunars” which, of course, is 
much overdoing it, but such are details undoubtedly best left 
unmentioned in a book of dramatic value, with a human inter- 
est, and on the whole, perhaps as delightfully written as any 
fictional biography of the day. 

H. T. Stetson. 


Samuel Sewall’s Diary. Edited by Mark VAN Doren. (New 
York: “An American Bookshelf” issued by Macy-Masius. 
1927. Pp. vii, 374. $2.50.). 

Mr. Van Doren has selected from the original printed edition 
of Samuel Sewall’s diary enough passages to fill a small octavo 
volume, issued as the first of “An American Bookshelf,” a 
series which “aims to interest the modern reader in the past of 
American literature by going beyond the accepted classics, and 
bringing to his attention a group of racy and entertaining, but 
little known, books.” Lovers of Sewall will resent the implica- 
tion that his work is not an “accepted classic,” but will agree 
that it is “racy and entertaining” and less well-known than it 
deserves to be. The publication of an abridgment is an event 
to be acclaimed as a step toward gaining for the diary the 
popularity it should have. It needs no praise here; critics have 
usually agreed in seeing in it one of those rare and precious works 
in which appears a man as he lived. Even among such books it 
has from certain points of view special distinction, since the man 
it reveals was a Puritan—and Puritans are little understood— 
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and since it displays early New England life more fully and in 
truer colors than any other single document. 

The hardened reader of Sewall, who has his own long list of 
favorite passages, may cavil at Mr. Van Doren’s omission of 
this or that, but, in general, the difficult task of selection has been 
admirably done. There is always the complete edition for 
those who want it, and nothing better could result from the pub- 
lication of Mr. Van Doren’s extracts than the sending of some 
readers to turn for themselves to the whole delightful three 
volumes of the Massachusetts Historical Society’s edition of the 
diary. It is a pity that Mr. Van Doren has given no indication 
of where sections have been omitted. As one reads the abridg- 
ment one finds characters dimly defined and episodes incom- 
pletely described, though in thecomplete edition the context 
supplies all the elucidation necessary. If it were possible to 
know when omissions account for vaguenesses, it would be easy 
to know when it might be worth while to fill in the gaps by con- 
sulting the full text. 

It is unfortunate, too, that Mr. Van Doren has been so chary 
of editing. He contributes only a scant page of comment on the 
book, though from him much more would be welcome. Often 
he has left unexplained points which most “modern readers” 
will fail to understand, thereby losing something of the full 
flavor of the diary. Some words used by Sewall, and some 
phrases, mean little except to those well versed in seventeenth- 
century prose. What, for example, will “Guner trims me” 
convey to a college undergraduate who knows modern slang 
better than the English of Sewall’s day, and deciphers the mis- 
spellings of others less readily than his own? Many of the in- 
dividuals who appear in the diary must be but names to most 
of us, though brief identifications by the editor would make them 
to some extent for us as they were for Sewall real characters in 
a living scene. To avoid footnotes was prudent, no doubt, 
lest there be scared away those skittish beings who refuse to 
enjoy any book open to the suspicion of scholarliness in method, 
but to have inserted here and there a few words in explanation 
of the text could hardly have discouraged anyone and would have 
made the reader’s pleasure greater and more easily obtained. 
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Students of language and scholars for whom meticulousness is 
important, must feel that there is still no printed version of 
Sewall sufficient for their needs, since this selection reproduces 
the errors of the Massachusetts Historical Society text. Even 
the general reader would have profited had Mr. Van Doren 
gone back to the manuscript and printed what Sewall wrote 
rather than what his first editors thought he wrote. For ex- 
ample, we read that Sewall’s cow was marked with a “Cross off 
the right Ear,” which is not very intelligible, though Sewall’s 
“crop” instead of the editors’ “cross” would make it so. Again, 
we have a lively account of a colonial “hold up” as it was de- 
scribed by Major Pynchon, and at the end Sewall is made to 
comment “Major Pynchon his Works will cost near an hundred 
Pounds.” One need not be a pedant to wonder what this 
means. But Sewall did not write obscurely; his words were 
“Major Pynchon writes ‘twill cost near an hundred Pounds,” 
which is both clear and to the point. 

But no one has ever been deterred from reading Sewall by 
the knowledge that the only edition was not accurate; no one 
should be deterred from rejoicing in Mr. Van Doren’s volume 
simply because with a little more labor it might have been made 
more exact and more readable. Some day, perhaps, there will 
be a thoroughly satisfactory edition of the diary; meanwhile 
Mr. Van Doren’s extracts from it should bring to hosts of new 
readers something of the charm of Samuel Sewall, a very human 
Puritan blessed with his full share of faults as well as virtues, 
and should introduce them to the rich stock of amusement and 
illumination offered by his record of his life. 

KENNETH B. MURDOCK. 


Harper's Literary Museum. Compiled by O1a ELIZABETH 
Winstow. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1927. Pp. 
ix, 412. $4.00.) 

This volume of 400 pages, prepared by a professor of English 
at Goucher College, Baltimore, is confessedly an imitation of 
the Literary Annual of the Nineteenth Century. The format 
and typography, so far as possible, have been made to follow the 
original. The contents have been arranged in eight sections, 
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and consist of selections from books, broadsides, and newspapers 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. 
The first section is entitled “A New Nation,” and contains 
various extracts pertaining to American colonization, such as 
the list of articles which a settler going to Virginia in 1621 should 
take with him, and propagandist literature intended to convince 
inhabitants of the Old World of the advantages of the New. 

Captain John Smith’s account of his adventure with Poca- 
hontas takes up much of the second section, entitled “The Times 
Recorded.” This section contains also an extract from Parson 
Weems'’s life of Washington, as well as bits from the writings of 
Increase and Cotton Mather. A third section is called “The 
Traveller in New York,” and has for its main selections para- 
graphs from the travel books of Andrew Burnaby and Peter 
Kalm. Why the travel portion of the book is confined to New 
York is not explained. 

As might be expected, there is a section devoted to “Women,” 
with sample pages from etiquette books, contemporary criti- 
cism of feminine fashions, and several receipts for table delicacies 
of the day. Riddles, street cries, juvenile poems, instructions 
as to the behavior of the young, make up a group devoted to 
“Children.” Various prophecies as to daylight saving, balloons, 
revised spelling, and railway travel, are collected under the 
heading “Forecasting the Future.” A few pages “Concerning 
Weathers” are made up from seventeenth and eighteenth century 
almanacs. A final section is composed of various types of early 
American Advertisements. 

The chief criticism of this book is that whichcan be directed 
against any omnium gatherum. It is fragmentary, has little or 
no unity, represents the taste of one individual, starts nowhere 
and gets nowhere, and too often an oasis of interest is surrounded 
by a desert of mediocrity. 

WALTER S. Haywarp. 


The History of Ellsworth, Maine. By Atpert H. Davis. 
(Lewiston, Maine: Lewiston Journal Printshop. 1927. Pp. 
244. $4.00.) 

Considering that the author completed this work entirely 
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unassisted, at the age of 22, it is a most creditable town history; 
and it is the only published history of this important shire town 
of eastern Maine, already past its sesquicentennial. The book 
is well printed and bound and liberally illustrated; and is full of 
biological and genealogical detail. 

In the hope that the young author may write more and better 
histories, and that the other unchronicled towns of Hancock and 
Washington Counties will find their historians, a few hints are 
offered. Exact references should be given for all statements. I 
should like to know, for instance, how Mr. Davis compiled his 
list of Ellsworth vessels. If from the customs records, more 
details should have been given, both as to the ships themselves, 
and as to the commerce that they served. As the principal 
purchasers of a local history will be local people, or their de- 
scendants, a good deal of space has to be given to genealogical 
data. But if the local historian has the ambition to make his 
work of permanent value, so that it will be placed on the shelves 
of libraries beside such classics as Remich’s Kennebunk and 
Eaton’s Annals of Warren, he must go deeply into the industrial 
history of his town and give a clear picture of the social life of 
the community at different times: the old-time log-rollings 
and huskings, the later singing societies, temperance societies 
and lyceums, the modern lodges and rotary clubs. Racial 
changes in the population, and new industries, such as those that 
cluster about the ‘rusticator,’ should be given due attention. 
The public is getting more and more interested in how the com- 
mon run of people lived, rather than what the unusual ones did. 
Further, every local historian should realize that many data on 
his town can be found outside the town itself: especially in the 
archives of states and historical societies; that the librarians and 
curators of these archives are always glad to help local histor- 
ians, and that the photostat saves much time and trouble in 
copying. Mr. Davis, for instance, might have enriched his 
account of the early days of Ellsworth from the Massachusetts 
archives, the Knox Manuscripts in the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, and the Duer Manuscripts in the New York His- 
torical Society. All historians of eastern Maine will do well to 
consult these sources. 

S. E. Morison. 
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D. L. Moody, A Worker in Souls. By GAMALIEL Braprorp. 
(New York: George H. Doran Company. 1927. Pp. xi, 
320. $3.50.) 

Fifty years have passed since Mr. Moody was at the summit 
of his evangelistic power, and it is now possible to view his career 
dispassionately and appraise his contribution to the religious 
life of America and, indeed, of all English-speaking people. 
For such an undertaking, Mr. Bradford has exceptional qualifi- 
cations, not only literary skill and psychological penetration but 
also sympathetic appreciation and critical detachment. Thus 
endowed, he does full justice to “Moody the Man,” portraying 
admirably his sincerity, simplicity and genuine humility; he was 
no lover of money, although he had many of the traits of a 
shrewd business man and was in a position to fill his purse had 
he chosen to do so; against him was never so much as a whisper 
of personal or financial scandal. He was not built for a saint, 
this short-necked, burly lover of pork, and beans, but he was of 
the down-right, straight-forward New England farmer type, 
rich in common sense and mother wit. 

Yet it was in the seemingly incongrous field of religion that 
his life was spent, and by -his work here he must be judged. 
In this respect, too, Mr. Bradford corrects many misapprehen- 
sions and sets the evangelist in a true light. It is noteworthy 
that while Mr. Moody was working his way into evangelism 
there was no commanding representative anywhere in this coun- 
try of that particular form of religious activity; so that while he 
was, of course, familiar in a general way with the methods of his 
predecessors, he was also free to develop his own. One who 
was a frequent attendant upon his meetings in the Boston Taber- 
nacle may be permitted to testify that he never once witnessed 
any scene of frenzy or even excitement, there was no appeal to 
the fear of hell, no anxious seat or mourners’ bench, no flood of 
sentimental tears, no outcries—in fact, the great audiences were 
as decorous and orderly as any Sunday morning congregation in 
a conservative church. Mr. Moody himself never trembled 
with emotion or screamed in passion, never for a single instant 
lost full control of himself and the situation. Mr. Bradford has 
done real service in emphasizing these features of the evangelist’s 
work. 
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It is doubtful, however, whether he does not conceive of Mr. 
Moody’s religious aims somewhat too profoundly. It was not 
his effort, as Mr. Bradford seems to think, to acquaint men with 
God, or to create in them the attitude towards life which is 
consistent with a deep and vital belief in God. Not at all: his 
business (the word is used advisedly) was to induce men to 
enter into a transaction with God, or Christ, which would en- 
sure their future salvation. Moody was no original thinker in 
matters religious, he simply took for granted the whole Ortho- 
dox scheme and, assuming that others did too, strove to stir them 
to the point of doing something about it. Accordingly his 
preaching was addressed primarily to the will which he sought 
to move by considerations which he, and those to whom he 
appealed, deemed axiomatic. 

What, then, was the value of his work? Who can tell? 
A mere report of accessions to church membership, even if 
statistics were available, would be of slight value. It is some- 
what significant that so far as appears, no man (except perhaps 
Dr. Grenfell and Henry Drummond) who has been intellectu- 
ally, politically, philanthropically, or religiously influential 
during the past fifty years was deeply influenced by Mr. Moody. 
That he increased the number of honest, work-a-day, God- 
fearing men and women who sincerely meant to live by the 
teachings of Christ is incontestable. 

After all is said, however, it is probable, as Mr. Bradford inti- 
mates, that Mr. Moody’s most enduring influence upon the 
world will prove to have been educational rather than evangelis- 
tic. In the later years of his life he ceased to hold the old-time 
revival services. No tabernacles were built for him, no vast 
audiences gathered. He chose to work in and with churches 
which he endeavored to quicken into livelier and more fruitful 
activity. He organized Bible Institutes and Christian Con- 
ferences. Most of all, he founded the Northfield schools. Un- 
educated himself, he longed that young men and women should 
have what had been denied him. It was for these schools and 
not for himself that he asked for money, and through them he 
being dead will continue to speak far more effectively than 
through any of his sermons in the days of his evangelistic zeal. 
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There are some trifling matters of detail which Mr. Bradford 
might consider should a second edition be called for, as it ought 
tobe. The name of the Boston church with which young Moody 
united is Mt. Vernon, not Mt. Vernon Street Church. Its 
meeting house was not on Mt. Vernon St. but on Ashburton 
Place, and the name was a “fancy name” selected for some 
now forgotten reason. Again, is not Mr. Bradford in error 
about the Letters of an English Traveler to his Friend in England 
on the Revivals of Religion in America to which he occasionally 
refers? The book was published anonymously, but Mr. Brad- 
ford attributes it, properly, to Orville Dewey whom he calls the 
English observer. But Orville Dewey was a very well-known 
Unitarian clergyman of America, and it is practically certain 
that he was responsible for the entire book, using the English 
traveler and the American editor as literary fictions. Mr. 
Bradford also says that when Mr. Moody “was exposed to 
peril by sea, his self-control and confidence were an example to 
every one” (p. 209). So, indeed, it has often been said, but one 
of his fellow-passengers on the occasion probably referred to, 
reports that Moody was “the worst scared man on board.” 
Finally, Mr. Bradford writes “There is something triumphant, 
exultant, about the whole description of his departure” (p. 
188), but one cannot read the published accounts without a 
regretful feeling that once at least the evangelist’s habitual 
sincerity was overcome by his desire to make an edifying end 
and die as a shining Christian should. 

W. W. Fenn. 


New England’s Outpost; Acadia Before the Conquest of Canada. 
By Joun Bartietr Bresner. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1927. Pp. vii, 291. $4.50.) 

There is a substantial volume which designates the old prov- 
ince of Canada as the “fourteenth colony.” A logical four- 
teenth colony, if it did exist, was surely to be found, not on the 
shores of the St. Lawrence but in the peninsula which lies out 
east by north from Massachusetts. Nova Scotia was “New 
England’s Outpost” by geography; she later became not a little 
so by blood. Always, as Mr. Brebner points out, the pivot on 
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which the strategic pendulum of the continent swung, the pen- 
insula stood in close relationship to maritime New England, 
and rounded out to the north the great arc which Florida was 
later to complete to the south. On the other hand, Canada was 
far withdrawn within the valley of her river, separate racially 
and geographically. Incidentally Nova Scotia stands as a 
permanent refutation of those who claim that the Revolution 
was inevitable. Revolutionary sentiment was here in abun- 
dance but so was military force; the descendants of the would- 
be rebels of ’76 are today exceeded by no one in attachment to 
the British Crown. 

But the Nova Scotia with which Mr Brebner deals is not so 
much the province peopled by New England as the district 
peopled, with the exception of the Acadians, by almost no one 
atall. Hence his book is necessarily the narrative of an adminis- 
trative experiment rather than the story of the growth of a com- 
munity. It must not be inferred, however, that for this reason 
it lacks human interest. The author is drawn perforce into an 
examination of that most notorious of occurrences, the expul- 
sion of the Acadians, and what event more rich in human in- 
terest than that? It is here that the interest of the average 
reader will centre. Although no new evidence of great moment 
seems to have been found, an able and entirely impartial re- 
examination of the situation has been made, in itself a rare 
enough performance, and several new points of view appear. 
The Acadians were neither fools nor knaves, the British authori- 
ties neither tyrants nor land-grabbers. There was much human 
inconsistency and indecision on both sides and British treat- 
ment of the “neutrals” by no means worse than French, British 
threats, indeed, not half so terrifying. The Acadians were a 
fated people, ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones, often too, perhaps, trying to serve both God and Mam- 
mon. When the last act of the great duel opened, tragedy with 
swift inevitability descended upon them. 

There were particular instruments who worked fate’s will 
and with these Mr. Brebner deals justly: Charles Lawrence, by 
no means a devil incarnate but soldier first, civil magistrate 
afterwards, to whom human beings were necessarily but pawns 
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in a game; the New England group associated with him, hold- 
ing the New England point of views as to the French settle- 
ments, which came perilously close to “delenda est Carthago”’ 
and others, old-countrymen by birth, but New Englanders in 
outlook. Among them all and with the acquiescence of the 
home authorities in a fait accompli, the Acadian colony was 
uprooted. 

While the story of the expulsion and its antecedents almost 
necessarily arrogates to itself the lion’s share of attention, the 
book as a whole is well written, in a style never dull, often spark- 
ling, is based upon careful research, and equipped with satisfac- 
tory bibliography and index. Although it cannot be said to 
extend the bounds of knowledge very far, except in one or two 
minor directions, it does set many things in new lights and makes 
homogeneous a period which, as a rule, has been dealt with only 
by incidents and episodes. Incidentally, the author seems to 
have established his contention that the constitution of Nova 
Scotia before 1763 was imitative of that of Virginia, not of 
“republican” Massachusetts, and slightly influenced, in its 
turn, the first constitution of the new province of Quebec. 

A. R. M. Lower. 


Statesman and Friend. Correspondence of John Adams with 
Benjamin Waterhouse, 1784-1822. Edited by WortTHInc- 
Ton CHauncey Forp. (Boston: “Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publications,” issued by Little, Brown and Company. 1927. 
pp. vi, 178. $3.00.) 

John Adams’s early letters in this series are witty and ani- 
mated, as the jacket declares; but those of his old age are ill- 
humored and prolix. As his letters to Thomas Jefferson seemed 
to draw out the best that was in him, so these seem to bring out 
his worst side. For Dr. Waterhouse, like John Adams, was a 
man with a perpetual grievance, and a persecution complex. 
Tories, in one shape or another, were always pursuing him 
and Adams. So these letters offer a rather pathetic spec- 
tacle of two grouchy old men showing off their odd scraps 
of learning, and swapping moans about the ungratefulness 
of republics. Whoever makes peace, Adams predicts in 1812, 
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will get nothing but “scorn, reproach, villification, and 
hissing.” In 1814 he predicts that the war will last many 
years longer. Massachusetts “will not be governed by such 
Men” as Varnum, Seaver and Heath. “We are too proud. 
We must have Gentlemen. We must have men of Education,” 
(p. 110). Tom Paine is “a mongrel between Pigg and Puppy, 
begotten by a wild Boar on a Bitch Wolf,” (p. 31). Water- 
house, in turn, is no more discerning. So these opinions of 
Adams’s maturer years have none of the ripe and mellow flavor 
that Jefferson’s later letters exude; they are the gnarled and 
bitter fruit of an old man whose attitude toward life had been 
twisted from the root. 

S. E. Morison. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Fifty-six short sketches of members who died in the last forty 
years, are printed in Later Years of the Saturday Club, edited by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe (Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. 
Pp. xvii, 427. Illustrated, $10.00.). That academy of 
Boston immortals, in this post-Olympian period, included such 
intellectual lights as Aldrich, Howells, Parkman, Fiske, and the 
James brothers; lawyers and politicians such as the Hoars, J. 
C. Gray and Walbridge A. Field; all the local college presidents 
of course; a few scientists such as Farlow, Gray, Gibbs and H. 
P. Bowditch; and an occasional good fellow who was asked for 
what he was, not what he had done. The memoirs are charac- 
ter sketches rather than biographical dictionary articles. Those 
by G. R. Agassiz on his father and on Gardiner M. Lane; by 
Bishop Lawrence on William Amory, Phillips Brooks and Roger 
Wolcott; by the Coolidges on H. H. Richardson and “Piggy” 
Everett; by Dr. Crothers on Henry James, stand out from the 
rest. If excellence in the writing of memoirs be an index of 
the decline of letters, literature in New England must indeed be 
in a bad way; yet this book of sketches gives a rather refreshing 
feeling of intellectual vitality. 

S. E. M. 
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Monsieur Quoist’s new book Le Négoce Haorais et la Guerre 
de Course durant la Guerre de I’ Independence américaine (1778- 
1782) by G. D. Quoist-Raille (Havre. 1927. Pp. 88.) throws 
a rather interesting side-light on the American Revolution from 
a somewhat unusual angle. It relates to the activities of the 
French privateers during our War of Independence, and tells of 
their depredations on English commerce. The raids of our 
ally’s privateers must have contributed an appreciable part 
to the unpopularity of the war in the minds of the English people. 
The work is dedicated to one of Monsieur Quoist’s ancestors, 
who served in America as an officer in the army under Rocham- 
beau. M. Quoist is not only an historian, but also a printer, 
and it is interesting to note that he set the type of this book 
with his own hands. 
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